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THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S! 


Tue hierarchy of the Church of England 
has this year lost its Chief Primate ; 
the venerable Archbishop, whose grace 
and courtesy endeared him to all who, 
agreeing or disagreeing, were brought 
in contact with that gentle spirit and 
natural Christian dignity. 

It has also lost its foremost man in 
the world of mind. No English eccle- 
siastic of these latter days had achieved 
so high a place in general fame, apart 
from the accidental celebrity of sectarian 
or popular distinction, as Dean Milman. 

He was the unquestioned patriarch 
of English literature. He was the last 
of that brilliant galaxy which ushered in 
the beginning of this century—the inti- 
mate friend of some of them, the com- 
panion of all. In him, the traditions 
of Byron and Scott, of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, of Hallam and Macaulay, 
of Rogers and Sydney Smith, lived on 
into a younger generation. It was truly 
said of him that he belonged more to 
the English nation than to the English 
Church. His severe taste, his nicely- 
balanced judgment, his abundant know- 
ledge, his keen appreciation of the varied 
forms of literary excellence, enabled him 
to keep always above, and at the same 
time almost always in sympathy with, 


1 Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Henry 
Hart Milman, D.D. late Dean of St. Paul's, 
With Portrait. London: John Murray. 
1868. 
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the intellectual movements of the age. 
Of no one else in his time would it have 
been possible that, whilst regarded as 
an oracle of grave learning and lofty 
speculation by ecclesiastics of almost 
every party, he yet should, with perfect 
congruity, have been chosen by Mr. 
Locker as the one fitting man to whom 
to dedicate the light and graceful 
charms of the “Lyra Elegantiarum ;” 
or that he, as Dean of the cathedral of 
the metropolis, should without offence 
have assisted at the performance of a 
play of his own at the Italian Theatre. 
Everywhere in the literary world of 
London the Dean of St. Paul’s was to 
be sought and found ; and his farewell 
to it, when he presided at the anni- 
versary of the Royal Literary Fund in 
1867,was as becoming as it was affecting. 
One by one all his compeers had de- 
parted, and he was left almost alone. 
In that interesting collection of the 
historical portraits of this century 
exhibited last spring at South Ken- 
sington, he encountered all around him 
the friends of his youth and age, who 
had passed away before him. He still 
enjoyed the recollection of them, as 
he enjoyed all that was great and good, 
whether in the present or the past ; but 
he could not bear to gaze on the crowd 
of dear familiar faces that had cheered 
and adorned so many passages of joy 
and sorrow in his long eventful career. 
N 
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There is, however, a far deeper and 
mre instructive interest attaching to 
his course than that which relates to his 
long-protracted fame and high literary 
and social position. 

Tt was a rare spectacle in this age of 
broken resolutions and half-completed 
works, to watchnhis untiring and varied 
industry, his constant advance in power 
and knowledge. First came his bril- 
liant poetical career. If some of its 
early splendour be overcast—if few of 
this generation turn with the same de- 
vouring eagerness as did their predeces- 
sors to the “Fall of Jerusalem” and 
the “ Martyr of Antioch”—yet there are 
passages in that stage of his mental de- 
velopment which give no indication of 
losing their ground. The English visitor 
to the Apollo Belvedere will long recall 
the most perfect of all Oxford prize 
poems, every line of which catches some 
characteristic of the matchless statue— 


“Too fair to worship—too divine to love.” 


The song of triumph, “ For Thou art 
born of woman,” will long keep its 
place, not unworthily, beside Milton’s 
“Ode on the Nativity.” The exquisite 
pathos of the funeral hymns, “ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,” and “ When 
our heads are bowed with woe,” will 
embalm the name of Milman in many 
a Christian household to which his 
more secular and his more theological 
works are alike unknown. 

There are many who would have re- 
posed on these early literary achieve- 
ments, There have been those in our 
own tine who, after a splendid academic 
career, moved into the higher or more 
busy places of the world or Church, 
and then passed under a total eclipse. 
Not so Henry Milman. He emerged 
from youth to manhood with his fame 
alrealy made. He might have rested 
on his honours, and resigned himself to 
the comparative ease of his rectory or 
his canonry, and the charms of social 
life, in which he took so keen a pleasure. 
Not so. He still advanced: through 
many a thorny path, up many a steep 
ascent, as if at each stage still beginning 


his life anew, he climbed the hill of 


knowledge. One after another came 
those laborious works which mark, as 
by stately monuments, his onward move: 
—his lectures on the then almost un- 
trodden field of Sanscrit poetry; his 
edition of Horace ; his “ History of the 
Jews ;” his “ History of Christianity 
under the Empire ;” his “ History of 
Latin Christianity ;’—thus by his own 
sole effort wiping off the reproach cast 
by Dr. Newman against the English 
Church, that it had no ecclesiastical 
history save that contained in Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall.” Side by side with 
these came the innumerable essays on 
all manner of literary and ecclesiastical 
subjects by which, in the pages of the 
Quarterly, he kept educating himself 
and the public up to each last step in 
the world of letters and theology. He 
was now stooping beneath the bur- 
den of threescore years and ten. He 
had shown that it was possible to 
combine with the fire of a poet the 
accuracy of a scholar, and the more 
unamalgamable qualities of a subtle 
theologian and profound historian ; yet 
still his eye was not dim, nor the 
natural force of his mind abated. Even 
at the close of his long and learned 
labours, he still—‘ ending,” he used to 
say, “as he had begun”—reproduced, 
with more than his youthful energy 
and fervour, the spirited translations 
from A®schylus and Euripides; when 
the stroke of death fell upon him, he 
was toiling with undiminished ardour 
on the Annals of his cathedral ; and 
even with them the vista of what he 
still hoped to accomplish was not closed. 
It might almost be said that the grasp 
of his mind was more vigorous, the 
capacity of receiving new thoughts more 
large, at seventy, or even at the verge 
of eighty, than it had been at fifty, at 
forty, at thirty years. 

Truly the most listless and apathetic 
of the rising generation might be stirred 
to action by the fame of that brave old 
man, who was thus permitted to labour 
till the very end, and who to the end 
did labour, seeking, searching, finding. 

But above and beyond the example 
of those “long laborious days” was the 
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direction in which he toiled. If some 
of the paths which he trod were through 
the more smooth and flowery fields of 
literature, the main course which he 
chose was up that difficult and arduous 
road of philosophical and religious in- 
quiry which few have walked without 
stumbling, and from which men of his 
refined tastes and cautious disposition 
naturally shrink. When, late in life, 
he published his celebrated essay on 
“Erasmus,” a friendly critic remarked, 
“Tt is the description of himself.” But 
this was hardly just. With the wide 
range and scope of Erasmus he com- 
bined a courage and firmness which, 
on some memorable occasions, were to 
Erasmus unfortunately wanting. How- 
ever careful he might be in examining 
and balancing the exact truth, “he was 
not able,” as he sometimes expressed 
it, “to tell one-third or one-quarter of 
a lie.” It was during his pastoral life 
at Reading that he published his 
“ History of the Jews.” Many are the 
waters of controversy, as the French say, 
that have rolled under the bridge 
since that time ; many have been the 
storms which have rent the theological 
heavens. In our days the vehemence 
of conflict has been intensified by the 
increased rapidity of communication, 
by the multiplication of “ religious jour- 
nals,” by the more compact organization 
of “religious parties.” But, making 
allowance for these differences, it may 
be doubted whether any subsequent 
tumult or obloquy has been more 
passionate than that which beset the 
first appearance of the “ History of the 
Jews.” It was the first decisive inroad 
of German theology into England ; the 
first palpable indication that the Bible 
“could be studied like another book ;” 
that the characters and events of the 
sacred history could be treated at once 
critically and reverently. Those who 
were but children at the time can remem- 
ber the horror created in remote rural 
districts by the rumour that a book 
had appeared, in which Abraham was 
described asa “‘sheykh.” In Oxford the 
book was denounced from the University 
pulpit. It is even said that more serious 
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measures were proposed. Condemna- 
tions by Convocation, prosecutions be- 
fore the Court of Arches, had happily 
not yet come into fashion. But so vast 
and deep was the suspicion and alarm 
excited by the work, that it brought to 
a sudden and untimely end the inter- 
esting and useful series of the Family 
Library, of which it formed a part. All 
these attacks he met by a “calm and 
lofty silence.” Only in the concluding 
volume of the history he added a short 
preface, closing with the words, “ In the 
“works of writers hostile to revelation, 
“the author has seen many objections 
“ embarrassing to those who take up a 
“narrow system of interpreting the 
“ Hebrew writings; to those who adopt 
“a more rational interpretation, none.” 
Unlike the instances, of which the an- 
nals of literature are full, of men who 
have been deterred by a hostile recep- 
tion from pursuing their researches, he 
went steadily on. He turned not tothe 
right side or the left ; only from what- 
ever quarter of heaven or earth, of 
science or religion, he seemed to catch 
any new ray of light, thither he turned, 
with the eagerness and, we must add, 
with the humility of a child ; and the 
result is one of the most remarkable of 
the many examples that ecclesiastical 
history affords of the triumph over popu- 
lar prejudice that can be achieved by 
patient continuance in well-doing and 
truth-speaking. It might have been 
thought at the time of the tumult of 
1830, that all future advance in the 
Church was closed against the historian 
of the Jews. So perhaps it might have 
been, had this depended on the will of the 
clergy or the “ religious public.” But an 
enlightened statesman—whose interest 
in- the profounder questions of philo- 
sophy and religion has been lately dis- 
closed! from an unexpected quarter—had 
the courage to present him to a stall at 
Westminster ; and there for nineteen 
years, as far as the pressure of the 
parochial work attached to his canonry 
would allow, he pursued the same path, 


1 Sir Robert Peel. For his deep interest in 
the serious problems of our times, see Bunsen’s 
Life, vol. i. 622; ii, 40. 
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if possible over still more perilous 
ground. “The History of the Jews” 
was followed up, as we have seen, by 
“The History of Christianity under 
the Empire.” This is not the place 
to enlarge on the characteristics of 
that remarkable book. No other eccle- 
siastical history, at least in England, 
had ever ventured so boldly, and yet 
so calmly and gently, to handle the 
points of contact which unite the first 
beginnings of Christianity to the course 
of secular and human events. It 
touched some of the tenderest points 
of the theological mind of Englishmen. 
Its author might well have expected a 
renewal of the tempest which had 
greeted his earlier work on the history 
of the Jewish dispensation. But by one 
of those singular caprices which charac- 
terise the turns of public opinion, instead 
of a whirlwind there followed a pro- 
found calm. Lord Melbourne used to 
say that there must have been a general 
assembly of all the clergy in the king- 
dom, in which they had bound them- 
selves by a solemn compact never to 
mention the book to any human being. 
Such in effect was the silence with 
which it was received—broken only by 
a solitary review, more favourable than 
might have been anticipated from the 
quarter whence it came, by Dr. Newman, 
in the British Critic. 

From this time it became evident 
that his victory over popular prejudice 
was achieved ; and when in 1849 Lord 
John Russell removed the Canon of 
Westminster to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, there was hardly a murmur of 
dissatisfaction in the once excited and 
hostile camp. Then followed the “ His- 
tory of Latin Christianity ;” and from 
that moment the triumph was complete. 
From that moment—from the unques- 
tionable obligation under which he thus 
placed the whole theological world of 
England—from the duty which he thus 
imposed upon them of reading an indis- 
pensable and inestimable book —he 
occupied a position not only unassail- 
able, but unassailed. “The History of 
Christianity under the Empire,” with its 
gorgeous style, its wide learning, its 


lucid argument, filled a gap which had 
been hitherto only supplied by the 
meagre narratives of Mosheim and Mii- 
ner, or by the ill-adapted translations of 
Neander and Gieseler. And now another 
gap, still vaster, was supplied by what 
was in fact a complete epic and philo- 
sophy of medizval Christendom. 
Amidst the tempests of later years 
he was not only safe from attack, he 
was even invoked as an oracle by those 
who in his earlier days would have been 
the first to denounce him. Twice over, 
in that University which had shaken off 
the dust of her feet against him, he 
was invited by two Vice-chancellors of 
unquestioned orthodoxy, and of two 
opposite schools, to preach sermons on 
occasions of unusual significance. Both 
are published ;—are indeed almost the 
only sermons of his that have been 
published. The first was of a more 
practical kind—a masterly view of the 
duty of the Church of England in regard 
to foreign missions. It might well be 
adopted as the chart-roll of the vener- 
able Society for which it was preached. 
Still more remarkable was the second of 
these occasions. It was a discourse ap- 
pointed to be preached once a year on 
Hebrew Prophecy. This was the very 
central topic of the work which had 
once called down the thunders of 
academic theologians. He was now 
far advanced in years. He knew 
that it was the last opportunity of 
addressing that audience, so full of 
interest to any one who has the heart 
to be touched or the mind to be 
awakened by the thought of what Ox- 
ford has been, and is, and yet may be. 
He felt in all its fulness the complete- 
ness of the cycle round which the wheel 
of his fame had run. “Thirty-three 
years ago”—(so he used, not without 
deep emotion and something of a just 
pride, to describe what he might have 
made the exordium of his sermon) ;— 
“thirty-three years ago I published a 
“ history of the Jews, for which I was in 
“this place denounced and condemned. 
“ Having just republished that history, 
“having retracted nothing, softened 
“ nothing, changed nothing, I am now in 
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“ this same place called to preach on the 
“ very subject of that history.” No such 
word, indeed, of taunt or recrimination 
escaped his lips. He was absorbed by 
far other thoughts: by the kindness 
of the feeling which prompted the 
request, and by the gravity of the occa- 
sion on which he spoke. If we were to 
select any one complete summary of his 
theological principles, it would be that 
sermon, which none who heard can 
recall without the sense of having lis- 
tened to the farewell charge of one who 
spoke as a dying patriarch to the coming 
generation on the impending trials of 
the Church. This was his last public 
appearance before the theological world. 
One or two lesser opportunities were 
given to him of expressing his views 
on subjects that much interested him. 
One was that in the Royal Commission 
on Subscription, when he delivered 
an address against the requirement 
of subscription to the Articles. It did 
not entirely succeed in its object ; but 
it contributed, no doubt, to the vast 
relaxation effected by subsequent legis- 
lation in the obligations of the clergy, 
and a well-known testimony was borne 
by one who was present without agree- 
ing with him :—“ I have seldom had a 
“ greater literary pleasure than to hear 
“that noble and venerable man instruct- 
“ing us as to what he considered was 
“the right course for us to take, on a 
“view put before us in the strongest 
“and clearest way by one who perhaps 
“of all men in this country was the 
“most competent to put that view 
“before us in the most competent 
“* manner.” 

When at last the end came, almost 
all who had any sense of the greatness 
of their country and their Church felt 
that they had lost a presence which 
dignified and adorned both, and which 
could be appreciated and admired with- 
out fear of compromising any essential 
principle. 

We have noticed this change in the 
popular estimate of a character in itself 

1 Speech of the Dean of Ely in Convo- 


cation, May 18, 1865; “ Chronicle of Convo- 
cation,” 1865, p. 2145. 
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so little changed, except in steady 
onward advance, because it is one of the 
chief morals to be deduced from his life. 
It is, in part, a proof of the irregular and 
capricious turns of favour and disfavour 
in the religious world. But it is also a 
proof of the solid and unquestionable 
services of the man himself. He had 
not only lived down, but worked down 
and written down, the clamour against 
him ; not by rejoinder, not by recrimi- 
nation, but by presenting the uncon- 
querable front of a blameless and lofty 
course—of a succession of works of 
which every English Churchman had 
at last become justly proud. 

There is one further aspect of Dean 
Milman’s career which ought not 
to be overlooked. There have been 
those whose good genius or good for- 
tune have enabled them to triumph over 
the difficulties of early life and raised 
them to high places in Church and 
State, but who have then lost thought 
of others still struggling as they 
struggled, who have not cared to en- 
tangle themselves again in dangers 
from which they have happily escaped, 
to whom the new generation is a growth 
as of another planet, uncared for, un- 
thought of, unknown. Let no one be 

“hard on such apparentapathy. It need 
not be the result of selfishness or of 
indifference. It may only be the effect 
of the almost inevitable pressure of 
events, of circumstances, of the pre- 
occupation of fresh scenes, the consolida- 
tion of formed habits, the separation by 
time and space from earlier scenes or 
from new associates. But there are 
some few noble natures that are proof 
against this temptation: and of those few 
was Dean Milman. However prudent 
in action, however fastidious in taste, 
he yet was always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to rising merit, to foster any 
new light, to lift up the broken reed, 
and to kindle into flame the smoking 
flax. He was by disposition averse from 
controversy. He abstained on principle 
from joining in party movements, or 
even literary combinations, for which 
he could not make himself fully respon- 
sible. “I have made it a rule in life,’ 
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he said, on one such memorable occasion, 
“ always to preserve my own solidarity.” 
But not the less, or rather by this very 
means, did he resolutely maintain his 
independence of judgment; never fas- 
cinated by the love of popularity, or 
deterred by the fear of unpopularity, 
from sympathy with an unpopular cause 
or an unpopular name. Against in- 
justice and intolerance everywhere was 
raised the protest, sometimes of his in- 
dignant voice, sometimes of his no less 
indignant and significant silence. That 
well-known sentence in his history 
was characteristic of his whole career: 
“Who would not meet the judgment of 
his Divine Redeemer loaded with the 
errors of Nestorius, rather than with the 
barbarities of Cyril?”! To him, want 
of charity and want of truth were the 
worst of heresies. For him, to do 
justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly 
with the God of Justice and of Love, were 
the highest orthodoxy. Many has been 
the younger and the weaker brother 
whom he has cheered, strengthened, 
sustained along the dark and perilous 
way ; not, it may be, with the heroic 
energy of Arnold, or with the soul- 
stirring fervour of Robertson, but with 
the hardly less assuring encouragement, 
because more unexpected, of the world- 
old, world-wide experience of one who, 
under his multiform familiarity with 
many men and many cities, had yet 
still retained a sympathy and an 
intelligence for whatever moved the 
conscience or sought the light from 
whatever quarter. So long as he lived, 
unassailed in his high position, there 
was a lasting pledge for the freedom, the 
generosity, and the justice of the Eng- 
lish Church. So long as that frail and 
bent but venerable figure was seen 
moving in and out amongst us, so long 
as that keen bright eye looked out from 
beneath those kind yet solemn brows, 
there was a certainty of welcome for every 
fresh aspiration after life and know- 
ledge ; there was a security that the 
catastrophe which he so much dreaded, 
the severance of the thought of Eng- 
land from the religion of England, would 
' Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 145. 
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not be wholly accomplished. So long 
as there was still a living voice to utter 
and to second counsels of such modera- 
tion, hope, and faith as close his great 
work on Latin Christianity, it was felt 
that the English Church had yet not 
lost its place among the civilizing and 
elevating influences of Europe. 

He is gone; and it has been said 
more than once that in him the last of 
his race expired, that the day for such 
men is over, and that the Church of 
England will no longer count among 
its servants such characters as it has 
hitherto enrolled, from Chillingworth 
and Cudworth, through Tillotson and 
Butler and Berkeley, to Heber, Arnold, 
and Milman. It is indeed true that 
this type of character, of which Dean 
Milman was in one aspect the most re- 
markable representative—connecting by 
invisible links society and religion, the 
world and the Church, literature and 
theology—is the product in an incal- 
culable degree of that subtle framework 
of social and religious life which has 
hitherto afforded scope for the gradual 
and free development of all the diverse 
elements of the English Church and 
nation. Wherein lies the essence of 
this framework, wherein precisely con- 
sists the advantage of what is vari- 
ously called “ the connexion of Church 
and State,” or “an Established Church,” 
or “a national Church,” may be diffi- 
cult to analyse or express ; and genius 
is not confined to any form of civil or 
ecclesiastical arrangement. But if we 
wished to indicate the effect produced, 
the gain to be cherished, the loss to be 
averted, we might name, in one word, 


1 “Tf on such subjects some solid ground 
be not found on which highly educated, re- 
flective, reading, reasoning men may find firm 
footing, I can foresee nothing but a wide, a 
widening, I fear an irreparable, breach between 
the thought and the religion of England. A 
comprehensive, all-embracing, truly catholic 
Christianity, which knows what is essential to 
religion, what is temporary and extraneous to 
it, may defy the world. Obstinate adherence 
to things antiquated, and irreconcilable with 
advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, 
and for ever, how many I know not ; how far. 
I know still less. <Avertat omen Deus!” — 
Hist. of the Jews (Ed. 1863) vol. i. p. xxxiv. 
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the existence and work of Dean Milman. 
Let us trust that the fatal hour has not 
yet struck, and let us remember that the 
best hope of seeing such men again lies in 
our power of appreciating them whilst 
they live and after they are departed. 


He is gone; but, as we write, the 
grave seems to open, and the wise 
old man once more to live and speak 
amongst us. Always, more or less, this 
is the effect of a posthumous work ; but 
in that of which the pages are now 
before us, it is so in a pre-eminent de- 
gree. Himself lives indeed in all his 
writings, but we venture to say that in 
none of them is there so much of him- 
self, of his best self, of his latest self, 
of his whole self, as in this his last 
bequest, the Annals of his beloved cathe- 
dral. We seem more clearly than ever 
before, as we turn over its chapters, to 
hear his deep rich voice, to see the bright 
twinkle of his eye, to catch in all their 
varied tones, the prose, the poetry, the 
passion, the prudence, the polish, the 
humour,! the indignation, the sweetness 
of his manifold expressions. 

It is with a singular fitness that his 
latest thoughts should have been en- 
gaged on a work which came so near his 
heart as the sacred building towards 
which, as years rolled on, he was 
attracted with an ever-deepening affec- 
tion. For nineteen years of his life he 
had been an inmate of the cloisters of 
that other great minster of the West— 
and pastor of the Church of St. Margaret. 
With the historic glories, with the 
personal joys and sorrows of West- 
minster he had been for all those years 


1 It was remarked in an acute and under- 
standing notice of Dean Milman in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, that the humour which so 

rvaded his conversation rarely appeared in 

is ee The remark is perfectly true ; 
though it had not before occurred to us. But 
curiously enough, in this his latest work his 
humour breaks out in almost every page. See 
the charming play on the discovery of the 
altar of Diana in the note on p. 8; the covert 
hit at the difference between ancient and 
modern excommunications, p. 28 ; the “more 
than submission” with which St. Paul’s ac- 
quiesces in the departure of Convocation, pp. 
179, 289; the professional leanings of Machyn 
the undertaker, pp. 234, 250, 255, &c. &c. 
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bound by no common ties; beneath 
the floor of the Abbey lay dear pledges 
which always turned his heart thither- 
ward ; in the purification and improve- 
ment of its neighbourhood he bore a 
principal share. But St. Paul’s grew 
upon him more and more the longer he 
presided over it. Under his auspices 
began the celebration of those impressive 
services which have given new life to its 
dome and to its vast area; and the 
attempt to add to its interior the deco- 
rations which were so greatly needed to 
do justice to its magnificent design. 

It would be beyond the scope of these 
few pages to go at length into the details 
of the work itself; yet it may be per- 
mitted to one who has traversed a like 
field of research to express his admiration 
of the genius and skill with which the 
characteristics of the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral are brought out in contrast with 
those of the Royal Abbey. The whole 
life and being of the two churches is 
so distinct as to force their histories 
into totally different forms and chan- 
nels. The repose of the one compared 
with the tumult of the other—the 
one a theatre of stately pageants, the 
other of stirring events; the one the 
refuge and seat of kings, the other the 
thoroughfare of civic turmoil, of ecclesi- 
astical conflict ; the one winning venera- 
tion as the sepulchre of the mighty dead, 
the other attracting multitudes towards it 
as the centre of the living; the one for 
ages resting its claims to interest on the 
Stone of Scone, the other on the thun- 
ders of the pulpit of Paul’s Cross; the 
one growing from age to age without 
interruption, “its days linked each to 
each by natural piety,” but infinite in 
complex ramifications, the other the 
victim of the greatest architectural 
catastrophe, the trophy of the greatest 
architectural triumph, but majestic in 
unity and simplicity. All this, which 
is drawn out in the Dean’s description 
with the liveliest force, whilst it has 
given to the book its own peculiar form 
and colour, at the same time has 
afforded openings for a far wider sur- 
vey of character and of opinion than 
would have been possible in delineating 
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a building of a more purely monumental 
and antiquarian interest. 

Not that the constitutional or ar- 
chitectural history of the edifice is 
neglected. For the former we must 
refer the reader to the complete 
analysis of the arrangements of the 
Chapter of the Cathedral, assisted, 
doubtless, by the researches—to which 
he so gratefully refers—of his vener- 
able friend Archdeacon Hale. For the 
latter, no extracts must be allowed to 
impair the forcible description of the 
rise of the new cathedral from the ruins 
of the old; animated as it is through- 
out, by a burning, passionate admira- 
tion of the architect who planned and 
executed this wonderful work, and a no 
less burning and withering indignation 
at the shameful treatment which the 
great old man received from the in- 
competent Government and ungrateful 
Chapter of the day. 

Two fragments only shall be given. 
The first is that in which he consoles him- 
self, with a breadth of view and grace of 
expression all his own, for the loss of the 
older church : 


** Of England’s more glorious Cathedrals, it 
seems to me, I confess, none could be so well 
spared. . . . London would, at best, have been 
forced to bow its head before the Cathedrals of 
many of our provincial cities. Old St. Paul’s 
had nothing of the prodigal magnificence, the 
harmonious variety of Lincoln, the stately 
majesty of York, the solemn grandeur of 
Canterbury, the perfect sky-aspiring unity of 
Salisbury. It had not even one of the great 
conceptions which are the pride and boast of 
some of our other churches ; neither the massy 
strength of Durham ‘looking eternity’ with its 
marvellous Galilee, nor the tower of Gloucester, 
nor the lantern of Ely, nor the rich picturesque- 
ness of Beverley, nor the deep receding, highly 
decorated arches of the west front of Peter- 
borough. . . . Even in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, though wanting a central tower, and 
its western towers, not too successfully after- 
wards added by Sir Christopher Wren, the 
Abbey, with its fine soaring columns, its beau- 
tiful proportions, its solemn, grey, diapered 
walls,—the Abbey with its intricate chapels, 
with its chambers of royal tombs, with Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, an excrescence indeed, but in 
sufficient harmony with the main building, in 
itself an inimitable model of its style, crowned 
by its richly fretted roof,—the Abbey of West- 
minster would have put to perpetual shame 
the dark unimpressive pile of the City of 
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London : Westminster modestly reposing in 
its lower level—St. Paul’s boastfully loadin 
its more proud, but more obtrusive eminence. 


In the second he imagines the view of 
Wren from the summit of the dome, 
after its completion : 


“Tf ever there was an occasion on which the 
heart of man might swell with pardonable 
pride, it was the heart of Wren at that hour, 
whether he himself was actually at the giddy 
summit of the building, or watched his son’s 
act from below. The architect looked down 
or looked up and around, on this ps and 
matchless building, the creation of his own 
mind, the achievement of his sole care and 
skill. The whole building stretching out in 
all its perfect harmony, with its fine horizontal 
lines, various yet in perfect unison, its towers 
its unrivalled dome, its crowning lantern and 
cross. All London had poured forth for the 
spectacle, which had been publicly announced, 
and were looking up in wonder to the old man, 
or his son if not the old man himself, who was, 
on that wondrous height, setting the seal, as it 
were, to his august labours. If in that wide 
circle (let us, however doubtful, lift the old 
man to that proud eminence), which his eye 
might embrace, there were various objects for 
regret and disappointment ; if instead of be- 
holding the spacious streets of the city, each 
converging to its centre, London had sprung 
up and spread in irregular labyrinths of close, 
dark, intricate lanes ; if even his own Cathedral 
was crowded upon and jostled by mean and 
unworthy buildings ; yet, on the other hand, 
he might survey, not the Cathedral only, but 
a number of stately churches, which had risen 
at his command and taken form and dignity 
from his genius and skill. On one side the 
picturesque steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, on 
the other the exquisite tower of St. Bride’s, 
with all its graceful, gradually-diminishing 
circles, not yet shorn of its full and finely-pro- 
portioned height. Beyond and on all sides, if 
more dimly seen, yet discernible by his partial 
eyesight (he might even penetrate to the in- 
imitable interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook), 
church after church, as far as St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, perhaps Greenwich, may have been 
vaguely made out in the remote distance. 
And all this one man had been permitted to 
conceive and execute; a man not originally 
destined or educated for an architect, but 
compelled, as it were, by the public necessities 
to assume the office, and so to fulfil it, as to 
stand on a level with the most consummate 
masters of the art in Europe, and to take his 
stand on an eminence which his English suc- 
cessors almost despair of attaining.” 


But, as has been said, the main charm, 
the enduring value of the book is in 
the opportunities which the “Annals” 
of the Bishops and Deans of London 
have afforded for the vivid sketches of 
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character—the judgments on theological 
and moral questions—the personal re- 
flections and recollections of the vener- 
able author, which could have come from 
none but one like himself on the very 
summit and verge of his vast experience, 
and for which no other work would have 
furnished so natural and congenial a 
channel. If here and there he digresses 
a step or two from his subject, it is a 
pause which every one will forgive, and 
which in some degree compensates to 
us for the loss of any larger or more sys- 
tematic treatment of the history of the 
English Church at his hands. 

It is only by following the Annals 
chapter by chapter that the reader can 
appreciate the even-handed justice with 
which he advances through the conflicting 
passions of the Middle Ayes, the Reform- 
ation, and the Revolution, combined 
with the steady, unwavering adherence 
to his own principles which removes 
from the varying judgments passed on 
men and things the slightest shade of 
uncertainty and vacillation. But a few 
passages may be selected, the gleanings of 
that rich vintage of which the last clus- 
ters have a fragrance quite of their own. 

We cannot give the full-length por- 
trait of his most illustrious predecessor 
Colet ; but here is the framework in 
which it is set :— 

‘«'These two great reformers before the Re- 
formation—Colet and Erasmus—were in some 
respects closely kindred, in intellect and in 
opinion ; in others, and in the circumstances 
of their lives, they offer the strongest contrast. 
They were kindred in their revolt from that 
medizvalism which, if for a time a splendid 
and beneficent, though rigidly restrictive, ca- 
parison of the human mind, had me an 
intolerable burden ; kindred in their contempt 
for that grovelling superstition which, espe- 
cially under the countless degenerate, ignorant, 
obstinately, arrogantly ignorant Monks and 
Friars, had suftocated the higher truths of 
religion ; kindred in their aversion from the 
scholastic theology which had made that 
science a :metaphysical jargon, and from the 
scholastic logic which had reduced the human 
reason into a machine for spinning out, with 
wasteful ingenuity and infinite barren toil, 
intricate, meaningless, valueless puzzles ; kin- 
dred in their reverence for the Sacred Scriptures, 
which they were eager to unfold to the mind 
of man with a purer light, and a more clear 
and true interpretation; casting aside all mys- 
tical and allegorical fancies, and offering the 
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books, especially of the New Testament, in 
their plain and simple sense : kindred in their 
confidence in the inextinguishable freedom of 
human thought, long oppressed and fettered 
by presumptuous, ignorant, tyrannical au- 
thority ; kindred in their trust in the influence 
of education in expanding and assuring the 
knowledge of the truth.” 


Donne, “the only Dean of St. Paul’s, 
till a very late successor, who was guilty 
of poetry,” must be studied in detail ; 
but we may insert the reflections which 
his career suggests :— 


“ Before that sad time, the pa had become 
a famous preacher,—a more famous preacher 
in his own day than poet. But poetry, if it 
lives, lives as appealing to the ae, 
inextinguishable sympathies of the human 
heart. Eloquence, except in very rare cases, 
is only of its own day. 1t addresses the mind, 
the feelings, the passions, the interests of its 
own immediate audience. It grows out of the 
circumstances of the times ; with the change 
in those circumstances it mostly loses its power 
and influence. Even pulpit eloquence, though 
it dwells on subjects of enduring importance, 
though its great truths are eternal, unvariable 
as Christianity itself, is hardly an exception. 
The Christianity of one age, of one social state, 
not only of one form of religious creed, but of 
one phase of religious interest and emotion, is 
not entirely and absolutely the Christianity of 
another, certainly not of all . There are 
few generally accepted models of Christian 
eloquence, except, perhaps, the French, and 
those with some reservation by all but very 
enlightened Protestants. Demosthenes and 
Cicero are more universally read, even in the 
Christian world, than Basil, Chrysostom, or 
Augustine.” 


We pass over his elaborate judgment 
on Laud, with one exception :— 


‘*T must pause to commemorate one act of 
Laud’s as Bishop of London, for which I would 
render him his due honour, and acknowledge 
his quick and discerning, almost prophetic, 
recognition of the highest genius and purest 
piety. Of all divines in the Church of England 
none perhaps has excited so much deep Chris- 
tian emotion, or spoken so penetratingly and 
forcibly to the religious heart of England as 
Jeremy Taylor. He appeals to every power 
and faculty of the soul with almost equal force : 
—to the imagination in his ‘ Life of Christ’ and 
in some of his Sermons—to the religions emo- 
tions which he almost works up to ascetism, in 
his ‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ and in others 
of his Sermons—to the reason in the severe 
logic which underlies his most imaginative 
prose, and in the ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ which 
with all the depth and subtlety of a Schoolman 
almost enlivens and quickens arid casuistry— 
to the loftiest Christian charity, in its Pauline 
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sense, in his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.’ Jeremy 
Taylor, I write it with some pride, began his 
career as Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul's.” 


Here is a portion of his character of 
Tillotson :— 


‘** A character, as I think, nearly blameless ; 
and for his beneficial influence, almost the 
father of true religious toleration. 

“The fame of Tillotson as a divine, and as 
a writer of English prose, has long been on the 
wane, yet in both Tillotson made an epoch. 
For a long period religion in England had been 
a conflict of passions. The passion of Puri- 
tanism had triumphed, but its triumph had 
led to anarchy. The High Church passion 
then was in the ascendant, and in its vengeance 
was striving to trample out the undying embers 
of Puritanism ; and both these old antagonists 
were vying with each other in mortal strife 
with the passion of invading Romanism. Worse 
than all, there was a passion dominant in the 
Court of Charles II. for the most reckless pro- 
fligacy, which, long prevalent in practice, had 
now begun to form itself into a cons hostile 
to all religion. Tillotson seated himself unim- 
passioned, and with perfect self-possession, in 
the midst of all this fray. He did not abso- 
lutely decline all controversy (one, indeed, was 
inevitable). Distinct, unhesitating, unwavering 
in his repudiation of all Roman tenets, Tillotson 
maintained even towards Rome a calm, grave, 
argumentative tone, unusual in those times. 
Tillotson had the ambition of establishing in 
the weary, worn-out, distracted, perplexed 
mind and heart of England a Christianity of 
calm reason, of plain, practical English good 
sense... . To some, Tillotson—profoundly 
religious, unimpeachable as to his belief in all 
the great truths of Christianity, but looking to 
the fruits rather than the dogmas of the Gospel, 
guilty of candour, of hearing both sides of the 
question, and dwelling, if not exclusively, at 
least chiefly on the Christian life—the sober, 
unexcited Christian life—was Arian, Socinian, 
Deist, Atheist.” 


Here is his significant reflection on 
Lowth :— 


“The Lectures on Hebrew Poetry make an 
epoch unperceived perhaps and unsuspected by 
its author. These lectures first revealed to 
the unstartled world that a large portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was pure poetry ; addressed 
to the imagination, or to the reason through 
the imagination, and therefore making a very 
different demand on the faith of the believer. 
This appears to me what I will venture to call 
the great religious problem. We have had a 
Hooker who has shown what truths we receive 
from revelation, what truths from that earlier 
unwritten revelation in the reason of man. 
We want a second Hooker, with the same pro- 
found piety, the same calm judgment, to show 
(if possible, to frame) a test by which we may 
discern what are the etcrnal and irrepealable 
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truths of the Bible, what the imaginative 
vesture, the framework in which these truths 
are set in the Hebrew and even in the Christian 
Scriptures. Theology has so long accepted 
and demanded the same implicit belief in the 
metaphors, the apologues, the allegories, as in 
the sublime verities or the plain precepts of 
our Lord. it has refused to make any allow- 
ance for try, and endeavoured to force 
upon our slower and less active minds all the 
Oriental imagery, all the parabolic creations, as 
literal objects of the Christian faith. In these 
investigations the Oxford Professor of Poet 
unknowingly led the way in his lectures, whic 
were eagerly read by all scholars and divines. 
Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, as more advanced 
Hebrew scholars, may have been more accurate 
and full on the technical laws of Hebrew 
Poetry ; Herder may have entered with pro- 
founder philosophy into its spirit ; but Lowth 
first opened the field.” 


We will cite two more passages only, 
of general concern. 

All at the present moment will read 
with interest his keen appreciation of 
that palladium of the Reformers’—may 
we still add, of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
—creed, the Royal Supremacy :— 


“‘ Wisely in their own day did they submit 
to this supremacy of the Crown—wisely, in my 
judgment, as regards the life of the Anglican 
Church. This supremacy, however it ma 
have been overstretched by Elizabeth herself, 
abused, or attempted to be abused, by later 
sovereigns, has been the one great guarantee 
for the freedom of the English Church. It has 
saved us from sacerdotalism in both its forms. 
From episcopal Hildebrandism, which, through 
the school of Andrews and Laud, brought the 
whole edifice to prostrate ruin; from Pres- 
byterian Hildebrandism, which ruled the sister 
kingdom with a rod of iron, and however 
congenial to, however fostering some of the 
best points of the Scottish character, made her 
religious annals, if glorious for resistance to 
foreign tyranny, a dark domestic tyranny, a 
sad superstition, which refused all light, and 
was, in fact, a debasing priestly tyranny. In 
England the royal supremacy settled down 
into the supremacy of law—law administered 
by ermine, not by lawn; by dispassionate 
judges, by a national court of justice, not 
by a synod of Bishops and a clamorous Con- 
vocation.” 


The whole English Church will listen 
to the dying testimony of the most free- 
spoken and free-minded of its servants 
to the English Prayer-book :— 

“That liturgy has ever since, for above three 
centuries—with one brief and immediate inter- 


ruption, another at a later period—been read 
in all our churches: that liturgy, with some 
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few imperfections (and what human composition 
is without imperfections ?), the best model of 
pure, fervent, simple devotion, the distillation, 
as it were, and concentration of all the orisons 
which have been uttered in the name of Christ, 
since the first days of the Gospel: that liturgy 
which is the great example of pure vernacular 
English, familiar, yet always unvulgar, of 
which but few words and phrases have become 
obsolete ; which has an indwelling music which 
enthrals and never palls upon the ear, with the 
full living expression of every great Christian 
truth, yet rarely hardening into stern dogma- 
tism ; satisfying every need, and awakening 
and answering every Christian emotion ; enter- 
ing into the heart, and, as it were, welling 
forth again from the heart ; the full and 
general voice of the congregation, yet the 
— utterance of each single worshipper. 

rom this time our Church ceased to speak in 
a language ‘not understanded’ of the people, 
our English fully asserting its powers of ex- 
pressing in its own words the most profound 
and awful verities of our religion, the most 
ardent aspirations of the soul to communion 
with the unseen.” 


And one more passage we cannot for- 
bear to insert, not from its public, but 
from its deep personal interest. He is 
speaking of Bishop Porteous :— 


‘* Porteous had one remarkable gift, to which, 
singularly enough, I can bear witness—a voice 
the tone of which even now, after a lapse of 
nearly seventy years, dwells on my remem- 
brance. When t was a boy my father hada 
house at Fulham, and, though the words have 
long passed away, the ineffaceable memory of 
Porteous’s tones has never passed away. Passed, 

rhaps, immediately away, | hear them now 
in the pulpit, and in those kind and gentle 
words with which he addressed a boy. Besides 
the voice of Bishop Porteous, three, perhaps 
four, others remain in my recollection, and 
have left as it were their mark there. A sin- 

lar assemblage : two actresses—Mrs. Jordan 
and Madlle. Mars—whose unforgotten tones, 
as it were, echo back from days long gone by ; 
Mr. Wilberforce ; and I am not sure whether 
it was the intonation or the exquisite Italian 
of the poet Monti, which was the fascination. 
Sir William Follett I never heard but in ordi- 
nary conversation, amid the hum of many 
voices ; never in Court or in Parliament.” 


We know not how this passage strikes 
others. To us there is something sin- 
gularly pathetic and characteristic in the 
thoughts which it suggests, rather than 
discloses. There may be those, perhaps, 
in after years who, in like manner, when 
they recall the impressive scene—the 
last scene described in this volume— 
of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
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at St. Paul’s, will remember the deep, 
distinct, understanding tones of the 
sonorous voice which on that occasion 
rose, swelled, and spread through the 
vast building, thrilling all the thousands 
present; and will think hereafter, as 
they may have thought at the time, that 
there was a singular congruity in the 
coincidence which had devolved the 
honour of the interment of the greatest 
Englishman of our generation, on the 
most accomplished, the most widely 
renowned, and the most widely sympa- 
thetic of contemporary English eccle- 
siastics. 

In that great cathedral he now re- 
poses. We heartily echo the wish which 
the present Primate uttered over the 
recently closed grave, that the restora- 
tion and decoration of that noble build- 
ing, so much needed, and by him so 
zealously urged during all his later 
years, may be his lasting monument. 
The wounded spirit of Wren would 
have been amply avenged, could he 
have foreseen that two centuries after 
he had been laid in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s his cause would have been so 
gallantly vindicated, his designs so en- 
thusiastically appreciated, by the suc- 
cessor of those of whose injustice he 
had been the victim, and by whose in- 
capacity his glorious work had till now 
been interrupted. But, whether restored 
or not, St. Paul’s Cathedral will be 
imperishably connected with the name 
of its illustrious annalist : to those who 
had the happiness of sharing his friend- 
ship and his kindness, the sight of that 
soaring dome, seen far off or near, will 
for years recall the venerable form that 
sleeps below ; and the pledge, which, as 
we said before, was given by his living 
career for the freedom and the hopes 
of the English Church, will not be lost 
so long as the memory of Henry Hart 
Milman is cherished amongst the glories 
of English literature and theology— 
so long as the greatest of Protestant 
cathedrals is proud to enshrine his name 
as amongst the brightest of those who 
have adorned its annals or rest beneath 
its shade, 

A. P. S. 
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ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
ESTELLE’S LOVE-LETTER. 


Tue short winter of Languedoc was 
drawing near its close. The noonday 
sun had been fierce enough, but towards 
evening a cold wind had sprung up, 
increasing in violence as the sun went 
down. It was raging now tempestuously 
over the city of Toulouse ; sweeping up 
and down the streets in eddying blasts, 
bursting open doors, slamming the heavy 
window-shutters that careless housewives 
had left unfastened, screaming down 
chimneys, and whistling through every 
cranny of the quaint brick houses. 

The day-labourers on their way home 
to the poor suburb across the bridge of 
St. Cyprian, meeting the blast, turned 
back and waited shivering: the peasant 
women and children fled before it, taking 
refuge in courts and alleys and sheltered 
corners, till the violence of the hurricane 
should be spent. The dwellers in the 
noble quarter of the city, that lying 
between the Garonne and the Jardin 
Royal, hearing the roar without, in- 
stinctively drew nearer their wood-fires, 
shutting out the bleak unwelcome sounds 
as they best might, with the help of 
closed shutters and thick curtains. 

Among all the houses in that wealthy 
and exclusive quarter, there was not one 
which had a pleasanter drawing-room 
than Mrs. Russell's, on the first floor of 
the Hotel St. Jean, Rue des Couteliers. 
There was many a drawing-room in which 
greater splendour of carving and gilding 
and upholstery prevailed; some few, 
perhaps, possessing greater length of 
floor and height of ceiling ; but in Mrs. 
Russell’s drawing-room there was, besides 
a great deal that was pretty, quaint, or 
valuable, that atmosphere of home that 
a room can only get by being lived in 
daily, and used as if it belonged to its 


mistress, instead of being kept as a 
state room for the reception of visitors, 
with blinds drawn down and furniture 
in strict order. 

The furniture in this room was a 
curious conglomeration. Scarcely a chair 
ora table matched. There were Japan 
tables and cabinets filled with hideous 
and valuable ornaments, and there were 
tables and cabinets of Florentine mosaic, 
and copies in alabaster of the famous 
antiques, such as one sees by thousands 
in Rome and Florence. Side by side 
with ancient high-backed chairs stood 
couches of the latest Paris make, where- 
on a visitor might recline and admire 
oak carving at his ease, with a feeling of 
thankfulness that his own back was not 
being tortured by the bosses and foliage 
which our forefathers’ backs had to lean 
against. Old pictures hung on the 
walls, reflected in the Louis Quinze 
mirrors which reached from floor to 
ceiling ; an old gilt clock stood on the 
mantelpiece, flanked by a couple of 
Dresden shepherdesses. The room was, 
moreover, filled with the perfume of the 
violets and gardenias for which Toulouse 
is so famous, and which have earned for 
her the name of “ The City of Flowers.” 

Mrs. Russell was a little woman, most 
beautifully formed, with the hand and 
foot of a fairy, a sweet white and pink 
complexion, dark violet eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of curls, so white that she looked 
like a powdered marquise as she sat 
nestled in her low chair, enveloped in 
the luxuriant folds of a black velvet 
dress. She was one of those ethereal- 
looking creatures who live and move 
as if a mere breath would completely 
annihilate them, but who nevertheless 
contrive to get their own way, and who 
rule despotically over their husbands and 
children. 

Mrs. Russell had ruled despotically 
over her husband, Captain Russell, while 
he lived. He was dead now; he had 
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died at Pau when his eldest boy, Harry, 
was just old enough to enter the navy. 
Perhaps, if he had lived, his wife would 
have wished to see Harry in the army 
rather than in the navy, and would have 
been pretty certain to carry out her wish. 
But almost with his last breath Captain 
Russell had expressed a hope that Harry 
would enter the navy ; and his wife for 
once put her own ideas on the point of 
a profession aside, and followed those of 
the husband who had been so indulgent 
to hers during his lifetime. Alfred, the 
baby and the pet, had grown up to 
idolize his sailor brother, and had de- 
clared, as soon as he could lisp, that he 
too would be a sailor. Harry was second- 
lieutenant now, and sometimes Mrs. 
Russell looked forward as in a dream to 
a time when her younger son should be 
a mid on board the vessel of which the 
elder was captain. 

She was not thinking of her sons just 
now as she sat looking at the fire, but 
of her only daughter Estelle, who had 
found out that she had a will of her own, 
and was likely to give her some trouble 
in consequence. 

Estelle was standing a little way off 
in the shade. She was very unlike her 
mother, although there was that un- 
definable likeness that is never seen 
except in parent and child. The mother’s 
face was full of life, full of delicate 
colouring ; the daughter’s deathly pale, 
and still as the face ofa statue. Yet it 
was a kind sweet face in spite of its 
statuesque expression; and there was a 
wonderful charm in it when she looked 
up. For then a pair of liquid grey eyes 
were visible ; deep, grave, honest eyes, 
like theirowner. They looked a speaker 
full in the face, neither staring nor 
affectedly modest, but with that child- 
like gaze that is too innocent to be 
bashful. The only thing striking about 
her was a profusion of brown hair wound 
round her head, and a certain regal way 
she had of standing and entering a room. 
One other thing, though not striking, 
was remarkable, as possibly conveying 
an indication of disposition, and this 
was her extreme plainness of dress. She 
had not a single ornament on of any 
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kind, nor any of the ends of bright 
ribbon that girls delight in : a Quaker- 
ess might have worn her gown, but a 
Quakeress could scarcely have stood up 
in it in such queenly fashion. 

She stood before her mother now, as 
a royal lady might stand before a tribunal 
—firm, quiet, conscious of innocence, yet 
a little tremulous. Her eyes were fixed 
on a letter which she held in her hand. 
None could have guessed how beneath 
that quiet exterior a heart was throbbing. 

“Very tiresome, very pertinacious,” 
said Mrs. Russell. “Let me see what 
he says.” 

“ Please, Mamma, it is my own letter,” 
said Estelle. 

“Give it to me immediately,” said 
her mother, turning round to look at 
her. “I have a right to see what he 
says. It was very impertinent of him 
to write to you at all.” 

The girl’s face changed. Something 
like a smile broke over it as her mother 
pronounced the word “ impertinent.” 

“Tmpertinent! Why, he loves me,” 
she thought. But she said nothing. 

“ Estelle, give me that letter.” Mrs. 
Russell did not raise her voice in the 
least, but there was that in her tone 
which warned her daughter not to tres- 
pass farther on her patience. Her lip 
quivered as she gave the letter into her 
mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Russell just glanced over the 
sheet, smiled contemptuously, and gave 
it back. 

“Sad stuff,” she said; “I think I 
should burn it if I were you. I don’t 
want to blame you, my dear, you can’t 
help it ; but it is provoking when a man 
won't take ‘no’ for an answer. I told 
him when he wrote me that silly letter 
two years ago, that I had quite other 
views with regard to you. I never met 
with any one so unreasonable !” 

“Perhaps that is because he likes 
me,” said Estelle, with a sweet smile and 
a soft flush that flitted across her face 
and left it pale again. 

“ Oh, I daresay,” replied Mrs. Russell, 
shrugging her shoulders. “ But when 
a man has been refused already in the 
most decided manner, he has no right 
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to persist in paying attentions which he 
knows to be distasteful ; especially when 
the motives on which the refusal was 
based still continue in full force. Is he 
at all more capable of keeping a wife 
now than he was two years ago? I 
daresay he lives up to his income, what- 
ever that may be, and is in debt besides, 
That is just the way with young men, 
and I don't suppose him to be wiser 
than his generation.” 

“Mamma! I am sure Louis is too 
honourable to run into debt.” 

“Be good enough to call Mr. Vivian 
by his surname,” interposed the mother 
in a tone of freezing dignity. “ Girls 
are so apt to take things for granted. 
Pray how do you know he is not in 
debt ?” 

“TI know that he is a true gentle- 
man.” 

Mrs. Russell laughed. “ Is that all?” 
she said. “ Why, his father was a true 
gentleman, every inch, and what did he 
do? First ran through his own small 
fortune, and then married a horrid Irish- 
woman, a merchant’s daughter, and ran 
through hers. She thought it a fine 
thing, no doubt, to marry a baronet’s 
brother, but I believe she repented the 
match when all her money was gone. 
As it was, you know, she couldn’t have 
educated her son at all without Sir 
George’s help. It was Sir George who 
sent him to college ; he told me so him- 
self. Of course,” said Mrs. Russell, in 
conclusion, ‘he is well connected on the 
father’s side, but he has not the shadow 
of an expectation, and his mother is a 
most insufferable woman. I couldn't 
think of the connexion for one moment.” 

“ But, Mamma, Lou Mr. Vivian, 
I mean—is so good and clever: and he 
has cared tor me so long—so long,” she 
repeated, with a plaintive little sigh. 
“ And yet he might have preferred many 
another girl, more attractive than I am.” 

“ And how do you know that he has 
not ?” 

“Mamma, I am sure, I am certain,” 
she cried, raising her head proudly. “I 
can trust him as I would myself. I 
believe in him.” 

“T believe in him!” For one mo- 





ment her eyes flashed defiance on her 
mother and the whole world. 

Mrs. Russell met the glance steadily, 
and as steadily looked it down. 

“Don’t look like that at me, if you 
please. You forget yourself.” 

Estelle’s head sank. She could not 
withstand her mother’s cool, firm look, 
and that Mrs. Russell knew. From her 
childhood Estelle had been repressed 
thus. Mrs. Russell had thereby saved 
herself an infinitude of useless and 
wearisome discussions. Why talk, when 
a look answered the purpose? So she 
looked her daughter down, and then 
turned to the fire, and went on as if 
there had been no interruption. 

“ After all, supposing him to be the 
model of constancy you picture to your- 
self, I see no great merit init. I sup- 
pose he has sense enough to see that a 
girl of your stamp is a rarity nowadays. 
You have been particularly well-educated, 
and are rather ultra-refined than other- 
wise ; and I daresay he appreciates all 
that. If he had anything like a fortune, 
I think I like him well enough to let 
you marry him. But he is poor, and, 
for all I see, likely to remain poor. 
And so it won't do. No. With your 
advantages you ought to make a brilliant 
marriage. I look forward to seeing you 
one of the queens of society.” 

“ But,” remonstrated the daughter, 
“T don’t want to be a queen of society. 
I think such a life would be very weari- 
some indeed. I should not mind living 
in a small house, or not having a car- 
riage. We have one, and see how often 
we walk in preference to driving. No; 
I should not mind being poor, if—if my 
husband loved me.” 

Mrs. Russell’s fairy-like foot beat a fairy 
tattoo on the parquet. Her daughter’s 
obstinacy tried her patience sorely. If 
she had withstood her in this manner 
in the days of frocks and pinafores, she 
would have boxed her ears soundly and 
sent her to bed. But Estelle was nearly 
eighteen, and besides was too tall to 
have her ears boxed conveniently. Mrs. 
Russell was obliged to talk to her now, 
which was far more troublesome and 
less summary. 
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“ You will be incredulous?” she said. 
“ Shall I tell you what your life will be, 
if you marry a poor man? You will be 
obliged to rise early and go to bed late. 
You will be forced to occupy yourself 
with a thousand tiresome domestic de- 
tails ; you will have to mend stockings, 
for instance, and ce 

“Oh,” Estelle cried gleefully, “I 
should enjoy mending his socks above 
all things !” 

“Don’t interrupt when I am speak- 
ing,” said Mrs. Russell, more and more 
annoyed. “Your husband will come 
home fagged and cross—men are always 
cross when they are hungry—and you 
will have no dainty dinner to set before 
him, such as you get here every day. 
You will have nothing but cold mutton, 
or greasy chops. Poor people can’t have 
made dishes.” 

“ But I would take care that the chops 
were not greasy. Why should chops be 
greasy ?” Estelle persisted. 

“ Because it is the nature of chops, 
that’s all. I thought I begged you not 
to interrupt me. Well, to grace your 
dinner, you will be there with a haggard, 
sallow face. Remember, a poor man’s 
wife won't be able to afford pretty new 
dinner-dresses. He will observe the 
difference, and think how well-dressed 
the girl was, and wonder why the wife 
should look so shabby. Perhaps he will 
think you don’t care about pleasing him. 
That, you may be sure, won’t improve 
his temper. In the evening, if he is 
not cross, he will be sleepy or busy ; in 
either case, no companion for you. I 
am supposing you the wife of a profes- 
sional man ; a barrister, like Mr. Vivian, 
for instance—by the by, mind you burn 
that letter of his. Well, if you have a 
family, there will be the worry of not 
being able to bring them up nicely for 
want of money, and of knowing besides 
that your husband’s death would bring 
beggary ” 

“ Mamma, Mamma,” cried Estelle, 
“it could not, would not be so bad as 
that !” 

Mrs. Russell went on : 

“ Of course you may suppose that my 
supporting a widowed daughter with 
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any amount of grandchildren is utterly 
out of the question.” 

“ But, Mamma, of course we should 
not marry immediately. I always looked 
forward to waiting several years. And 
I don’t care how long 1 wait —for 
him.” 

“ Estelle,” said her mother solemnly, 
“you don’t know what you are saying. 
If I really thought you capable of such 
a mad act as marrying Mr. Vivian, I 
should break my heart. And what on 
earth can you see in him ?” 

“T like him,” Estelle replied, obsti- 
nately. 

“ What has that to do with my ques- 
tion?” groaned the mother in despair. 
“Like him! I am sure he is the ugliest 
man I ever saw!” 

“T know he is ugly, but I don’t mind 
that at all. And he likes me.” 

“ But he is so shy, so uncouth; and 
he has such horrid ugly hands.” 

“And the ugly hands can write 
beautiful things, Mamma!” The girl’s 
courage rose again as she thought of all 
that those ugly hands had done, and 
would do yet. 

“ What should you know about it?” 

“He showed me part of an essay he 
was writing —that was when we were at 
Cauterets, two summers ago ; when you 
sprained your ankle, and had to lie on 
the sofa so long. I did not understand 
much till he explained to me, but when 
I did understand, I thought it, oh, so 
beautiful! Ah,” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, “he is so clever! I 
believe he knows everything. I think 
he will be Lord Chancellor one day !” 

It was not the least use to look at 
her. The girl was for the moment quite 
beyond the reach of Gorgon glances. 
And, as we have said, she was too tall 
to have her ears boxed. Mrs. Russell 
waited a little to give her time to cool, 
and then went on: 

“What nonsense! He is the merest 
bookworm. He is shy and uncomfort- 
able in society ; only at home amongst 
musty old tomes, or among men as un- 
couth as himself. And I tell you again,” 
Mrs. Russell continued angrily, “ his 
mother is a low, vulgar woman, a dis- 
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senter ; and all her relations are dis- 
senters, as far as I know—vulgar, at any 
rate. And I declare I would rather you 
remained single than have to blush for 
such a connexion as your marriage with 
Mr. Vivian would bring on me. [ could 
never bear the disgrace, the mortification 
of the thing. It would be my death- 
blow.” 

“ Oh, Mamma darling, don’t say that!” 
Estelle cried, with tears in her eyes. 

“T repeat, it would be my death- 
blow. There, I have done. If you will 
marry him, you know the consequences. 
It is a little hard that my only daughter 
should be the one to break my heart and 
disgrace herself for the sake of satisfy- 
ing a silly, girlish whim. After my 
bringing you up with such care—to 
distress me so cruelly.” And Mrs, 
Russell retired behind a Valenciennes 
handkerchief, and shed some very 
genuine tears of vexation. 

For Louis Vivian’s sake, Estelle could 
bear a good deal of lecturing, but her 
courage failed her when she saw her 
mother weep. 

“You know, Mamma, that I never 
could do anything to break your heart.” 

She turned to leave the room, not 
trusting herself to say more. As she 
did so, the door opened, and the rustle 
of a silk dress was heard. Mrs. Russell 
looked up. She was not sorry for the 
interruption. 

“Ts that you, Julia?” she asked 
pleasantly. “I have scarcely seen you 
for the day. Come and sit by me, and 
let me hear what you have been doing 
with yourself.” 

The young lady thus addressed, stood 
one moment holding the door-curtain in 
her hand before she entered the room. 
Casting a sharp glance from mother to 
daughter, she endeavoured from the ex- 
pression of their faces to get some clue 
to the subject of the conversation her 
arrival had interrupted. In this she 
was disappointed. Estelle left the room, 
preserving her usual quiet bearing, and 
Mrs. Russell had banished all traces of 
emotion from her voice and countenance 
simultaneously with the entrance of her 
visitor. She lay back in her chair, 
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playing absently with a fire-screen while 
she listened to the long list of nothings 
which went to fill up Miss Julia 
Maurice’s day. 


CHAPTER II. 
JULIA MAURICE. 


For some half-dozen seasons or more 
had Julia Maurice been the acknow- 
ledged belle of her neighbourhood. 
When I inform my readers that this 
neighbourhood was that part of South 
Devon famous alike for the beauty 
of its girls and the splendour of its 
roses, it will be clear to them that 
Julia, to have so steadily kept her 
ground against all applicants for the 
palm of sovereignty, must have possessed 
beauty of no common order. She was 
the spoilt child of a large family of girls, 
of whom one was her elder. The rest, 
four in number, were waiting more or 
less patiently in the school-room till 
their sister should be settled. For 
Admiral Maurice dreaded nothing so 
much as a bevy of unmarried daughters, 
all out, and all hanging on his hands. 
“To have to pay for ball-dresses for one 
girl at a time was quite enough,” said 
he. Henrietta, the eldest daughter, was 
a very plain, sober woman. She dressed 
like a dowdy, and never went anywhere 
except to church. She lived by rule, 
fasted, and read portions from a manual 
of devotion at stated hours of the day. 
She was very stupid, Julia thought ; and 
in nothing did she show it more plainly 
than in giving half her allowance to the 
poor, and making a guy of herself: for 
the allowance was not more than sufficed 
for dressing respectably, scarcely that. 
3etween these two sisters there was not 
a thought in common. Julia, to use 
her own phrase, had been too much for 
her mother ever since the age of twelve. 
By the time she was twenty, her authority 
was completely established in the house. 
Her mother was afraid of her, and kept 
out of her way whenever she could, In 
the winter she was constrained to attend 
her to balls and parties. But even there 
she scarcely saw her. Julia generally 
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vanished with the first waltz. “Stay 
where you are, Mamma,” she would say, 
‘“‘and then I shall know where to find 
you.” So Mrs. Maurice would sit still 
till the end of the evening, or till any 
time that her daughter chose to return 
home, and if she ventured to ask whether 
she had enjoyed herself, she was told 
briefly that people couldn’t bear being 
asked questions when they were sleepy. 

Julia had many female acquaintances, 
but not one friend. Women feared and 
hated her. Malice and envy rose ram- 
pant at her approach ; and for good 
reason. Girls knew they must resign 
their admirers, or be thankful at best 
for small scraps of attention, as long as 
she was in the way. If one more dar- 
ing than the rest tried to set her and 
her wiles at defiance, she only got 
laughed at for her pains. The more 
prudent resigned themselves without a 
struggle, and repaired the mischief 
afterwards if they could. Mothers and 
daughters stigmatized her conduct as 
“shameful,” “bold,” “ unfeminine ;” 
and old maids passed with averted faces 
and noses high in the air, as Julia, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
followed by her inamorati, trailed her 
long skirts up and down the Esplanade 
on a sunny afternoon. 

There had been a pleasant excitement 
in this at first, but now she was getting 
tired of it all, even of being admired. 
For the admiration, whether spontane- 
ous or not, never came to anything. Not 
that she had not had offers. She had 
had plenty, and kept a list of them in 
her pocket-book. She had been engaged, 
too, but it had generally been for so 
short a time that before people could 
begin to talk about the engagement, it 
was already a thing of the past. She 
corresponded secretly with a man in 
India, a third cousin, who had been 
very much in love with her, and whom 
she intended to take as being better 
than nobody, unless she could get any 
one who would be more to her mind 
before his regiment was ordered home. 
Nobody much more suitable had offered 
as yet, and she was beginning to get 
terribly tired of her life. A dim con- 
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sciousness haunted her sometimes that 
she would not always be young an 
beautiful. Henrietta, to be sure, was 
older, but, as she never would go out, 
she was no good as a foil. And Lizzy, 
the eldest of the four girls still in the 
school-room, was growing alarmingly 
handsome, and could not be kept in the 
background much longer. She thought 
sometimes now that it was folly in 
a woman not to hook a rich lover, and 
hold him fast, after she had passed the 
age of one-and-twenty. 

How this bright provincial star should 
have wandered so far out of her sphere 
requires a word of explanation. 

Shows, fetes, and archery meetings 
had abounded during the preceding 
season, and Julia, as usual, had shone 
supreme. But the summer was a very 
wet one, and more than one /éte cham- 
pétre had begun and ended amid torrents 
of rain, which had penetrated imper- 
vious marquees, spoilt bonnets, put hair 
out of curl, and given chaperons the 
rheumatism. Worse than that, three of 
the prettiest girls, creatures so lovely 
that even Julia herself was forced to 
admire them, had succumbed to the 
combined influence of late hours and 
exposure to wet. Their first season had 
proved their last. Hardened pleasure- 
seeker as she was, Julia had not escaped. 
A cold which she had chosen to make 
light of settled on the chest, and the 
family physician had ordered repose, 
and a milder climate for the forthcoming 
winter. Mrs. Maurice had written to 
her old school friend, Mrs. Russell, 
begging her to receive her daughter. 
Mrs. Russell had assented, and had 
taken the trouble to go herself as far as 
Paris to meet her. And this was how 
Julia came to be at Toulouse. 

She was undeniably beautiful. Women, 
hating her after their kind, criticised 
her colour: hinted that it was put on 
—which it was not—said that her 
under-lip was too full, the lower jaw 
too thick, that she had a double, yes, 
a very decided double chin, and a mark- 
ing of dusky down at the angle of her 
short upper-lip. But, depreciate as they 
might, there was no denying that Julia’s 
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mouth, with all its faults, was the veriest 
rosebud of a mouth, or that her eyes 
were as dark and as bright as an In- 
dian’s, or that sonnets might have been 
written to her delicately-pencilled eye- 
brow. When her female critics had 
picked her to pieces to the best of their 
ability, they would sum up by saying 
she was a gentleman’s beauty. 

To spite critics, old and young, this 
undeniable fact remained: she was as 
splendid a piece of colouring as could 
be met with off canvas, A trifle too 
showy in her dress, maybe ; too fond of 
glitter and rustle—of rings, and pins, 
and bracelets, and chains ; too partial 
to pink streamers and such-like fur- 
belows. So thought Mrs. Russell, as 
she looked at Julia sitting opposite, 
with the light of fire and lamp full 
on her, and mentally contrasting this 
“loud” style of dress with her own 
daughter’s quiet costumes. But Mrs. 
Russell did as every one did: wound 
up by confessing to herself that Julia 
was a splendid creature. 

Meanwhile, Estelle had retreated to 
her own room, and had locked the door, 
that she might read her beloved letter 
over again without interruption. As 
she read it, the sadness of heart caused 
by her mother’s last words vanished, 
and she grew hopeful and buoyant 
again, It seemed very easy to wait. 
Even during those two years which 
had elapsed since last she had seen 
Louis Vivian, the waiting had not been 
very hard. She had trusted him so 
completely, that but few of the pangs 
of uncertainty, or that undefinable 
jealousy generally supposed to be an 
accompaniment of true love, had ever 
had place in her bosom. Now that he 
had written to her, she felt that there 
would never more be cause even for un- 
certainty. She felt that to doubt him 
would be a cruel insult, and a flaw in 
her love for him. She put aside her 
mother’s asseveration. She could not 
really mean that she would break her 
heart, the girl thought. And even if 
she did mean it, when she saw they 
were both in earnest, she would relent, 
and let them be happy, and write to 
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each other, and see each other some- 
times, and marry when she was old 
enough, and when Louis had position 
enough. She would begin now to pre- 
pare herself for being a poor man’s wife. 
She would ask Lisette, her maid, to 
teach her how to cut out her clothes, 
and how to darn stockings neatly. She 
felt rather ashamed of having disliked 
needlework so much hitherto. Julia 
was very clever with her needle, and 
she had thought her much given to 
waste time over intricate pieces of work : 
she would take example by her in 
future, and learn to do such things for her- 
self. “ After all,” she thought, “ making 
and mending clothes cannot be very 
disagreeable work when one has learnt 
how to do it properly ; and if it were, I 
should not mind doing it for him. I 
should enjoy mending his socks.” 

She rose and looked at herself in the 
glass. It was no passing vanity, but 
merely a wish to know whether her face 
looked the same as it had done two years 
ago, when she had seen her last of Louis 
Vivian. ‘“ How terrible, if he were to 
come back and not know me,” she 
thought. And she decided that she 
would not alter the fashion of her hair, 
and frizzle and roll it up as Julia did, 
and as Julia was always wishing she 
would, but keep to the old way, the 
coronet of braided hair, and the thick 
coils wound round and round the back 
of her head : the way he loved. 

She sat for nearly an hour, and might 
have sat longer, thinking of that pleasant 
summer in the Pyrenees which had 
given a colouring to her young life; but 
her reverie was rudely broken by a 
beating at her door, and a shrill child’s 
voice, erying,— 

“Mamma says you are to come im- 
mediately. Tea is nearly over.” 

She unbolted the door, and her brother 
Alfred burst in. He was about ten 
years old, and a great plague to the 
maids, to Estelle, and sometimes to his 
mother. The maids were wont to ex- 


press their opinion of his peecadilloes 
pretty freely, even before Mademoi- 
selle : French servants have that habit. 
Estelle would reprove them, and defend 














Alfred, though he plagued her as much 
as any one. She tried sometimes to 
make him behave properly, but her 
efforts were always snubbed by Mrs. 
Russell, who could see no fault in the 
child as long as he did not disobey her 
direct commands. She would complain 
of her daughter’s hardness and want of 
consideration, and wonder plaintively 
what would become of the dear boy if 
his mother were to die. And Estelle, 
awed by allusions to such a terrible loss, 
would then take herself severely to task, 
reproach herself with having been a 
monster of cruelty, and, by way of ex- 
piation, would let Alfred ride roughshod 
over her likes and dislikes for an in- 
definite length of time. 

The young gentleman burst in head- 
long as soon as his sister had unbolted 
the door. This was not, however, till 
she had put away Mr, Vivian’s letter in 
a sandal-wood box where she kept her 
few treasures: a locket containing her 
father’s hair; a faded mountain-flower 
which Louis Vivian had climbed to get 
for her; a scrap of one of his manu- 
scripts, much blotted and corrected ; 
and lastly, a small roll of drawing-paper, 
on which was a crayon sketch of a man’s 
head. This was a likeness of Louis 
Vivian which she had drawn from 
memory. She took one peep at it. 
“ Yes,” she said aloud, “it is like you, 
dear, dear Louis.” Then, laying the 
letter for one moment to her cheek and 
lips, she put it into the box, which she 
hastily locked, for her brother was still 
beating impatiently at the door. 

“You are to come into the drawing- 
room immediately,” said Alfred as he 
burst in. And then he walked up to 
the dressing-table, and helped himself 
plentifully to his sister’s eau-de-cologne. 

“Oh, Alfred! you know that is only 
allowed on Sundays.” 


“Just this once. I’ve been kept in 


to-day, so you ought to give me a 
treat.” 

“Kept in again?” sighed Estelle. 
Alfred was a day-scholar at the Imperial 
Lycée, and but few days passed without 
his incurring detention for some breach 
of Lyeée discipline. This was a trouble 
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to his sister, although she endeavoured 
to believe that his constantly getting 
himself into small scrapes was merely, 
as Mrs. Russell declared it to be, the 
natural rebelliousness of English high 
spirit against French military discipline. 
All she could do in the matter was to 
see that he prepared his lessons properly, 
so that at the end of the month bad 
marks for conduct might be balanced 
by good ones for lessons. 

“Yes,” Alfred went on: “Jean Co- 
queril made a long nose at me while the 
arithmetic lesson was going on, and I 
made a face at him. Then the master 
looked his way, so that he could not 
make a face back again ; so in revenge, 
when we went to play, he called me a 
great calf and a great baby, and said I 
might be a prize at the next cattle fair. 
Of course, as an English boy, I couldn't 
stand that, you know, so I knocked him 
down and made his nose bleed; and 
then he cried and went and told the 
usher, though I offered to let him fight 
me if he liked. The usher said I was 
to be kept in, of course; and Jean 
Marie had to wait twenty minutes when 
he came to fetch me.” 

Boys attending either public or pri- 
vate schools in France must always be 
accompanied to and fetched from school 
by a servant, parent, or other person 
authorized. This rule is invariably en- 
forced, whatever the age of the pupil. 
The older, the more liable to run into 
mischief, they say. 

“ Where have you been?” Mrs. Rus- 
sell inquired coldly, when her daughter 
re-entered the drawing-room. Estelle 
replied timidly that she had been in her 
own room, and drank her tea hastily, for 
old Jean Marie was waiting to take the 
tray away. 

“T cannot have the servants hindered 
in their work in this way,” Mrs. Russell 
said. Jean Marie had been waiting two 
minutes perhaps. 

Estelle blushed guiltily. Her mother 
looked at her (or she thought she did) 
as if she knew what she had been doing 
in her own room—dreaming over her 
love-letter instead of burning it, as Mrs. 
Russell had contemptuously advised. 
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She felt uncomfortable, and shrank 
away from the lamplight till her tell- 
tale cheeks should cool But Julia 
Maurice was unwittingly the means of 
restoring her to her mother’s good 
graces. There was to be a ball at the 
Préfecture, a Mid-Lent ball, and Julia 
had declared her intention of having a 
new dress for it, even if she went into 
debt. 

To hear such an intention announced 
with a frankness that left no doubt as 
to whether Miss Maurice meant to carry 
it out was sufficiently alarming to Mrs. 
Russell. It occurred to her that she 
had not given her daughter the best 
possible companion in a girl who 
thought so lightly of going into debt ; 
who absolutely used slang expressions 
too, called getting into debt, “ outrun- 
ning the constable.” 

“T cannot see what you want of a 
new dress,” she said, severely. ‘And 


I do not like to hear young ladies talk 
slang. 

“Oh, slang is quite the proper thing, 
you know,” said Julia, unabashed. 


” 


“In certain circles, perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Russell, with a contemptuous 
movement of her head—not a toss— 
and an emphasis on the word “certain” 
strong enough to annoy Julia. It said 
quite plainly, “‘ My dear child, you are 
socially inferior to me and mine.” 

* Anyhow, I am going to have a new 
dress,” Julia said. In her turn she 
hoped to annoy Mrs. Russell. “ Tit 
for tat, my old lady,” she thought. 

“Tf you really must, though I see no 
necessity for it myself, you had better 
have it at my milliner’s, or I will lend 
you the money. But I beg that you 
will not leave bills while you are staying 
with me.” 

The tone of admonition was a little 
too much for Julia. “ Of course I don’t 
want to run into debt,” she said, “ not 
if I can help it. But what is a girl to 
do? One must dress, you know, if one 
goes out. And the guv—papa, that is 
—is the stingiest old screw you ever 
saw.” All this in a tone of apology. 

Mrs. Russell elevated her’ eyebrows 


and took up the newspa; inwardly 
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thanking Heaven that, after all, her 
daughter was not as other women’s 
daughters. And then they worked and 
read in silence till bedtime. Julia sat 
up till two o'clock, reading a highly- 
flavoured novel of Dumas’, and Estelle, 
with her letter under her pillow, slept 
and dreamt of Louis Vivian. 


CHAPTER III. 
HUGUENOTS AT HOME. 


Ir was the day after the Mid-Lent ball. 
Julia Maurice had figured thereat in a 
new dress, as she had declared before- 
hand. She had also danced all the 
round dances, partly to gratify her own 
liking of them, partly to annoy Mrs. 
Russell, whose opinion it was that a 
young lady of birth and breeding should 
restrict herself to quadrilles, except at 
very small and select parties. Julia, 
who thought Mrs. Russell a sort of 
ogress as regarded the proprieties, made 
the most of such small methods of 
asserting her English independence as 
lay in her way. It had been a great 
satisfaction to her to look over her 
shoulder as she whirled down the room, 
and see Estelle sitting by her mother in 
a plain white muslin. There was, how- 
ever, one drawback to her satisfaction ; 
Estelle had a string of pearls round her 
neck, the like of which Julia knew she 
could never hope to possess, unless, in- 
deed, as she said to herself, she had the 
luck of marrying a rich man; and of 
such luck she saw no present prospect. 

They had another party this night, 
although Mid-Lent was over, and Lenten 
practices were supposed to be in full 
force again. 

This, however, was quite a different 
sort of party to the Catholic parties. As 
far as the practice of mortification went, 
this was as Lenten a party as any one 
could wish, At any time of year, Mrs. 
Russell would have found it a severe 
mortification. This was a working 
party, whereat the ladies belonging to 
the Peformed faith at Tonlouse took 
their pleasure grimly, and helped for- 
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ward their cause by preparing for the 
annual charity bazaar. The only scope 
for female competition at these parties 
lay in the beauty and fineness of the 
work ; no fine dressing was allowed. 

Even Julia, awed for once by Mrs, 
Russell’s stern dictum, put on a plain 
dark dress, and consoled herself for hav- 
ing to cover up her neck and arms— 
necks and arms were an abomination to 
the pastors—by doubling the quantity 
of rings on her fingers and bracelets on 
her wrists. Mrs. Russell looked at her 
as she entered the room thus bedizened, 
but said nothing. She felt a sort of 
contemptuous pity for the bad taste her 
guest displayed, and again thanked 
Heaven that her daughter Estelle was 
not like other women’s daughters. 

They went downstairs across the 
court, and then passed down the cloister, 
Mathurine, Mrs. Russell’s maid, going 
before with a lamp. Grim and dark 
the cloister was now, grim and dark as 
it had been in the days when the 
Knights of St. John had walked up 
and down the broad flags. Their glory 


had departed; their hotel, once the 
most splendid establishment in that part 
of France, was subdivided, and turned 
into private dwellings ; a cloth market 
was held at stated intervals under the 


silent arcades. Turning out of the 
cloister, Mrs. Russell and her com- 
panions arrived at an arched doorway, 
beyond which was a flight of steep 
stone stairs. These being mounted, 
they reached a second archway and a 
second flight of stone stairs, steeper than 
the first, unswept and dilapidated. Then 
they came to a long vaulted corridor, at 
the end of which wasa doorway. Across 
this doorway hung a leathern curtain, 
which being drawn aside revealed a dis- 
tant glimmer of light and a confused 
sound of voices. This was Madame 
Fleury’s house, where the working party 
was being held. At the drawing-room 
door appeared Madame Fleury herself, 
“got up” in a style befitting the leader 
of the Protestant community of Toulouse. 
Madame Fleury curtsied low, shook 
hands, kissed them all three on both 
cheeks, and led Mrs. Russell to an arm- 
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chair at the upper end of the room, 
where the married ladies were congre- 
gated. Estelle and Julia stayed behind ; 
arm-chairs were not for them, and every 
other chair seemed occupied. 

“Come here; I have kept seats for 
you,” cried a lively black-eyed girl, 
Madame Fleury’s niece Mathilde. Es- 
telle beckoned to Julia, and they got 
into the vacant space pointed out by 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, and looked 
around them. 

It was a handsome room enough,— 
rather dark and heavy, perhaps, but not 
bare and cold-looking, as most French 
drawing-rooms are in winter. There 
were three large tables set out in a row, 
garnished with a number of moderator 
lamps with shades, and round every 
lamp sat a cluster of ladies, old, young, 
and middle-aged, altogether some thirty 
or forty in number, very busy at their 
needles, and nearly all chattering like 
magpies. Heaps of work lay about in 
dire confusion. 

“Ts all this to be done to-night?” 
said Julia, pointing to the work, and 
addressing Estelle in English. 

“ No,” Estelle said; “some of it will 
be taken home, and brought back to the 
next meeting, or when finished.” 

And then, resolutely refusing the 
flower-work which Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde proposed,’ she chose some hem- 
ming. It was very hard stuff that she 
had to work upon, and she pricked her 
fingers and broke her needle. But she 
did not mind that: for she intended to 
be severely practical in all housewifely 
matters now, for Louis Vivian’s sake. 

Julia had seen Mademoiselle Mathilde 
once or twice when she had come with 
her aunt to visit Mrs. Russell. She had 
an idea that the French girl admired 
her. She turned to her graciously, and 
made a remark on her work. Made- 
moiselle Mathilde did admire the bril- 
liant English girl very much. She 
almost envied her her wonderful colour. 
That brown dress, very like her own, 
only heightened the beauty of Miss 
Maurice’s complexion. Poor Mathilde 
could tell well enough by her glass what 
the russet silk did for her, And her 
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aunt had made her take the ear-rings 
from her ears that evening, because the 
pastor was coming ! 

“Have you danced much this winter?” 
said Julia, 

“ Monsieur Cazéres—our pastor, that 
is—does not approve of dancing. Do 
you know him? He has been at Mont- 
auban for his health, He preaches 
beautifully.” 

“T have not met him,” said Julia. 
“What a charming little opera-house 
you have here! They say the perform- 
ances have been better than usual this 
Lent. Have you been to see Les Trois 
Nicolas yet ?” 

“T have never been near the place !” 
answered the French girl, with an un- 
<lisguised look of horror. For Monsieur 
Fleury was a burning and a shining light 
in Toulouse, and public amusements 
were not so much as named in his house. 
“Why,” she continued, “the pastor 
would preach about it if we—if any of 
his flock—were to indulge in such 
worldly distractions.” 

“Faney the pastor’s interfering !” 
quoth Julia. “I wonder any one 
should put up with it. Why, you dare not 
call your souls your own, at that rate !” 

“It is true; they are not our own,” 
the French girl replied demurely, but in 
perfect good faith. 

Julia wondered if all French Pro- 
testant girls were as stupid as this one. 
“What do you do to amuse yourselves 
and get through life down here?” she 
asked, with a yawn. 

“Oh,” said Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
hesitating, “‘we have a great many—I 
mean—we—we have not very many 
amusements. My aunt took me to see 
a collection of wild beasts the other day. 
It was very instructive ; only the lion 
roared, and we got frightened, and came 
away immediately. In the summer my 
aunt takes me to walk in the Botanical 
Gardens, and we attend the botanical 
lectures, and the astronomical course at 
the Observatory. And there is the 
vintage in the autumn. And we work 
for the bazaar. I like making flowers— 
don’t you, Mademoiselle?” 

“Once we gave a dance at home,” 


said Julia, ‘and I made every flower 
that decorated the rooms. It took me 
a week. I would not let any one help 
me. But I was very glad when it was 
done. It was something, you know, to 
be able to say one had done all that 
without any help.” 

“Yes,” said Mathilde. And then her 
aunt called her to look for something, 
and she did not come back. 

“You must not talk about dancing to 
Mathilde,” said Fstelle ; “ they think 
all that so wicked here.” 

“What a pack of nonsense!” said 
Julia. “I wonder Mrs. Russell has 
anything to do with such people.” 

“But they are very good, and we 
have no right to pain them, Mamma 
says,” continued Estelle. 

Which was undeniable. So Julia 
was silent, and worked till there was a 
movement and a buzz at the other end 
of the room; when she inquired whether 
the people were going. 

“No, indeed; our pastor is just 
come,” said some one near her, standing 
up with outstretched neck. 

Julia stood up too, and sat down 
again, as a fat, heavy-looking man 
entered the room. 

“So that’s their pet pastor,” she said 
to Estelle. “ What a vulgar horror!” 

Monsieur le Pasteur Cazéres, in blissful 
ignorance of the verdict just pronounced 
on him, proceeded slowly up to the end 
of the room where all the elder ladies 
sat in arm-chairs, and where Madame 
Fleury was just then busily engaged 
in quelling a dispute between two 
ancient dames as to the respective merits 
of two dolls they were dressing for the 
bazaar. The sight of their favourite 
preacher was as oil on the troubled 
waters. Pastor Cazires moved on, dis- 
pensing nods and smiles to his flock, 
and there was a movement and a buzzing 
behind him as he went, for he was a 
very great personage. He ruled with a 
rod of iron, and the women liked it, 
and bowed themselves down and—meta- 
phorically—kissed the feet of their Pro- 
testant pope. And in no house did the 
pastor reign more supreme than in rich, 
good-natured Madame Fleury’s. In the 

















greeting between the two, the conde- 
scension was all on his side, the de- 
ference on hers. Then he turned and 
faced the crowd of admirers. There 
was a sudden “hush!” The orator 
spoke, and the Frenchwomen held their 
tongues to listen. 

“ It rejoices me,” said the pastor, in 
a full, rolling, unctuous voice—‘“ it re- 


joices me, dear Christian sisters, h—m 


—it rejoices me to meet such a large 
assembly here to-night, all piously and 
busily employed in works of charity. 
H—mn!” 

Here the pastor produced a blue 
check pocket-handkerchief. 

“Dear Christian friends, your privi- 
lege is sweet and precious, sweet and 
precious! h—m! That which is under- 
taken in a spirit of humility and self- 
devotion must enjoy the blessing of 
success. H—m! 

“Dear Christian friends, it rejoices 
my heart to see so many of you here 
to-night. Bless you! Bless you all! 
H—m! I thank you from my heart 
for this welcome. It is, indeed, con- 
soling to your pastor to find his return 
to the scene of his arduous labours thus 
hailed with joy. H—m!” 

The pastor passed his blue handker- 
chief over his brow, stuck out his chin, 
and turned his eyes heavenwards. <A 
murmur of applause ran round the room. 
Madame Fleury, whose eyes had followed 
every motion of the pastoral lips, held 
up her hand and cried “hush!” He 
was going to speak again. 

“ He who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord: as you, dear sister Fleury, 
have experienced full well, for your 
substance has been blessed to you ten- 
fold.” Madame Fleury looked down 
and tried to look humble. “I am deeply 
thankful for the present opportunity of 
placing before all my dear Christian 
sisters the privilege of helping forward 
a good and great work ; no less, dear 
friends, than the saving an immortal 
soul from destruction.” 

A murmur ran through the room. 

“ Yes,” ejaculated M. Cazéres, looking 
steadily towards one particular corner 
of the room,—“ yes. ‘There is in this 
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very town, at this very moment, a soul 
—an immortal soul, to be rescued from 
the fangs of the Destroyer. Think, my 
Christian friends, an immortal soul !” 

The women crowded up closer to 
their shepherd. Sprightly Mathilde 
caught hold of her aunt’s arm, and 
looked timorously over her shoulder. 

The pastor proceeded in his deepest 
tones :— 

“There is in a certain quarter of this 
city a poor orphan, one of our co- 
religionists, compelled to serve in a 
Catholic family for her daily bread. 
She is forced to keep fast-days with the 
rest of the family. More than that. 

3eing asked whether she possessed a 
rosary, and answering in the negative, 
one was given her, asserted to have been 
blessed by the Pope. Blessed by the 
Man of Sin! 

“Beloved friends, reflect on that ! 

“ Numerous instructions were given 
her for using it, and the mistress of the 
house, in her misguided zeal, went so 
far as to make her repeat the prayers 
after her: prayers which you all know 
to consist of /aters and Aves, in spite 
of the poor orphan’s reiterated assur- 
ances that she belonged to the Reformed 
Church.” 

Murmurs of sympathy ran round the 
room. ‘The pastor waved his hand and 
proceeded :— 

“Farther. The girl’s presence is re- 
quired at such times as the family unite 
for purposes of devotion. These devo- 
tions, so-called, consist mainly in Lita- 
nies to the Virgin Mary and the saints. 
And if, among this crowd of minor 
intercessors, the Most High were ad- 
dressed, would not His offended Majesty 
refuse to hear?” 

Again the room resounded with sym- 
pathetic murmurs. Again the pastor 
passed the blue check handkerchief over 
his moist brow, and cast his eyes up- 
wards. The younger ladies glanced 
round, and whispered to each other, 
“Dear, good Monsieur Cazétres! Oh, 
how beautifully, how admirably he 
speaks! Every word is heartfelt!” 
The elders nodded and wiped their eyes, 
and wagged their heads impressively 
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Descending from the sublime to the 
practical with the ease which belongs so 
peculiarly to great minds, the pastor 
proceeded to inquire among the devout 
matrons round him for one who would 
take his protégée into her household, 
Here he was met by an unforeseen dif- 
ficulty. All the ladies present were 
already supplied with servants according 
to their needs, and there was some re- 
luctance expressed by such of them as 
felt bold enough and wise enough in 
their own conceits to have any opinion 
which diverged from their pastor’s, at 
the idea cf receiving a girl with whose 
antecedents they were totally unac- 
quainted, and who, while calling herself 
a Protestant orphan, might be an im- 
postor, or a thief—nay, a Jesuit in 
disguise. 


The pastor’s face grew dark. He had 


expected his protégée to be received with 
open arms, and he could not brook this 
unlooked-for opposition. 

In most unequivocal terms, he pro- 
ceeded to denounce the coldness of 
heart of the rich, and was on the point 


of making a forcible application of the 
story of Dives, when Madame Fleury, 
whose face had become white with 
dread lest in his zeal the pastor should 
mention her by name, ventured to in- 
terrupt him, exclaiming that she would 
take the girl into her own household, 
and befriend her in any way approved 
by Monsieur Cazéres or his colleague, 

Monsieur Caztres’ countenance re- 
gained its normal expression of pious 
self-satisfaction ; his tone changed from 
denunciation to approbation ; the rising 
storm was lulled. 

The hum of conversation again rose, 
and continued until the appearance of 
a footman with a silver tray laden with 
little black books, which he handed 
round to the company. Then there 
was a sudden silence, and some people 
put their hands before their eyes, and 
assumed a devotional attitude. 

“Ts it good to eat?” Julia whispered 
to Estelle, as she took a little book from 
the tray. 

Estelle smothered her inclination to 
laugh. ‘‘ Hush,” she said, “they are 
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going to sing and pray. It is rather 
tiresome, I own; but they think it 
right to finish the evening so; and 
some of them are such good people. 
Please don’t laugh, Julia.” 

But Julia did langh. And there wasa 
sudden “ Hush!” from the upper end of 
the room, and somebody cried, “ Young 
ladies!” in a warning voice. Julia 
stopped, and Estelle blushed violently, 
and wished she had stayed at home. 

M. Caztres now began to clear his 
throat as if he meant business. Madame 
Fleury beckoned to the footman, who 
brought a glass of sugared water, which 
she took and reverently presented to 
the pastor. Everybody got into a seat. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
a hymn was given out, and sung by the 
entire assemblage at snail’s pace, to no 
particular tune, and in the key best 
suited to the capacity of each indi- 
vidual throat. After this a chapter was 
read and expounded by the pastor. And 
then all rose to hear a prayer, which 
was the grand performance of the even- 
ing. Here Monsieur Cazires seized the 
precious opportunity of making special 
allusions to topics connected with the 
Reformed interest, as well as of remind- 
ing Providence of long-standing indi- 
vidual claims to some peculiar mark of 
favour. Madame Fleury being the wife 
of the most influential member of the 
community, as well as the hostess of the 
evening, came in for the lion’s share of 
recommendation to Divine favour; a 
recommendation endorsed by the pastor, 
who doubtless knew what he was about, 
by the text, “To him that hath shall 
be given.” 

Some men whine when they pray, as 
though they hoped to wheedle the 
Almighty into granting His favours. 
Some shout as though He were deaf. 
Some adopt a bullying tone. Monsieur 
Cazéres’ manner was peculiarly his own ; 
he addressed the Deity as if he were on 
excellent terms with Him, and didn’t 
care who knew it. 

Julia had at first been as much 
amused with the evening’s proceedings as 
she would have been at a drawing-room 
farce. But Monsieur Cazéres’ prayer 
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seemed interminable ; and she, bold 
as she was, did not venture to giggle 
while the eyes of forty Protestant 
ladies were on her. She stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, and 
yawned behind her hymn-book. Estelle 
stood patient and quiet. She was 
willing to help the Protestant ladies 
in their work, and give her pocket- 
money to their charities; but she could 
not believe in their pastor, hang on 
every word that fell from his lips, and 
treasure them up in her mind, as her 
neighbours did. She disliked M. 
Caztres. She thought him unrefined, 
discourteous at times, overbearing. But 
at the same time she was sorry to think 
so, and quite willing to suppose that 
she set too much store by what he 
and some men of his stamp would 
have called “snares,” “worldly sub- 
tleties.” 

But M. Caztres’ prayer, like other 
exercises, came to an end at last. The 


“Amen” sounded out, and was re-echoed, 
and the ladies turned to the work-tables, 
and began collecting their scattered pro- 


perty. Estelle breathed freely again. 
After hearing Madame Fleury’s name 
mentioned, she had listened with burn- 
ing cheeks fearing to hear her mother’s, 
for Mrs. Russell had shortly before made 
a handsome donation to the orphanage. 
She turned after her companions, and 
began folding up her work. 

The footman reappeared with the tray, 
laden with cakes instead of hymn- 
books. After him came a demure wait- 
ing-woman, in a stiff goffered cap and 
muslin apron, carrying a tea-tray, which 
she placed before her mistress. Madame 
Fleury filled the cups, which were then 
carried round by M. Fleury and two 
other gentlemen, who had hitherto re- 
mained invisible. M. Cazéres, with a 
cup in his hand, glanced at the group 
of girls sitting a little on one side. His 
discriminating eye singled out Julia, 
and he honoured her by walking across 
the room and presenting her with a cup 
of Madame Fleury’s weak tea. 

Julia received her diluted portion 
with a freezing bow. Adolphe Gustave 
Cazires, member of the Protestant Col- 
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lege at Montauban, and Head Pastor of 
the Temple Evangélique at Toulouse, 
was absolutely nothing more in her 
eyes than a vulgar dissenting preacher, 
—a man whom the Admiral would not 
have allowed inside his doors ! 

But she looked so handsome, in spite 
of her ill-humour, that the pastor set 
himself to play the agreeable to this 
perverse Anglican sheep ; to the wonder 
and disgust of the junior members of 
his own flock, whose piercing southern 
glances fell with unconcealed ill-will on 
the beautiful stranger on whom their 
shepherd thus deigned to cast the light 
of his countenance. For one of them 
to have been the object of such atten- 
tion would have been sufticient to raise 
up mingled envy and admiration in all 
her companions’ bosoms. Each member 
of the youthful band would have striven, 
by her lamb-like demeanour, to be the 
next to secure a kind word—a moment's 
conversation—with the pastor-orator. 
But for him to select a stranger, an 
Englishwoman, who so seldom gave 
herself the trouble of attending divine 
service at the Temple ; who now scarcely 
condescended to speak to Monsieur Ca- 
zeres, or even to give him a civil look; 
this, truly, was a grievance almost too 
great to be borne! 

Julia herself would willingly have 
transferred the pastor's attentions to the 
members of his own flock. Had he been 
a dainty English clergyman, one of those 
who cultivate flowing whiskers and a 
soft tenor voice, who rejoice in snow- 
white hands with filbert nails, speak in 
confidential undertones, wear silken 
cassocks and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day, she might, although 
she by no means affected clergymen, 
have listened to, or even flirted with 
him, for want of a better. 

But this man! Angels and ministers 
of grace, defend her from him! 

This Calvinist,—fat, awkward, ugly ; 
with immense hands sprawling about 
as if they did not belong to him ; glove- 
less hands, with black, ill-shapen nails ; 
nails that had never made acquaintance 
with perfumed Paris toilet soaps at 
three frances the cake,—this provincial 
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Boanerges, whose hair niggardly Nature 
had caused to grow straight and wiry, 
and in whose face was collected all 
possible heaviness, sanctimoniousness, 
and self-laudation! This fright dared 
play the agreeable ! 

The English belle just gave him one 
look, as he bent over her with an air of 
patronage, and laid down her cup with 
a ladylike gesture of dissatisfaction. 

“You find the tea too strong,” ex- 
claimed Pastor Cazires. ‘Ah! this 
dear Madame Fleury always makes it 
so. Everything in her house is of the 
best. But young ladies’ nerves must be 
considered. Allow me, Mademoiselle, 
to take back your cup for some hot 
water.” And M. Cazires hurried away 
in search of it. 

“(ood gracious!” cried Julia, in 
English ; “why, ’tis hot water already ! 
Estelle, does the wretch expect me to 
drink it?” 

[stelle could not speak for laughing. 

“My dear young ladies,” cried Ma- 
dame Fleury, rushing up with great 
impetuosity, and followed at a soberer 


pace by the pastor with the tea-cup and 
an earthen pot containing lukewarm 


water. ‘ My dear young friends, our 
good pastor has been scolding me for 
making the tea too strong. I thought, 
indeed, that you English liked it very 
black; though I myself consider it 
most hurtful to the nerves and the 
complexion. Is this Mademoiselle’s 
cup? Allow me. Dear Mees Estelle, 
your cup, too, please. Ah, Madame 
Roussel, do you abandon us already ? 
But indeed it is quite early.” 

“My young people were up dancing 
till late last night,” replied Mrs. Russell, 
who approached just in time tosee Estelle 
swallow the aqueous contents of her tea- 
cup with a face of comic resignation. 

“ Madame should not hurry her young 
ladies away. They are better employed 
this evening than they were yesterday,” 
said M. Cazéres severely. 

Mrs. Russell bowed haughtily. “I 
am perfectly satisfied at the manner in 
which my daughter disposes of her 
time.” 

“ Your daughter, Madame,” continued 
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the pastor uncompromisingly, “has a 
soul to be saved—or lost.” 

“T am aware of the fact, thank you,” 
replied Mrs. Russell, frigidly. 

Madame Fleury broke in, in fear and 
trembling, ‘‘ Dear Madame, dear Made- 
moiselle, do take another cup. M. Ca- 
zeres, would you fetch a cup for Madame? 
Would you bring me the teapot here ?” 

The English ladies declined, and with 
a profusion of deep curtsies, took their 
leave, and threaded their way back 
through the long passages, down the 
stone stairs, and across the court again, 
preceded by the demure waiting-maid 
in the goffered cap carrying a candle. 

Alfred burst out on them as soon as 
they got to Mrs. Russell’s private stair- 
case. “ Tarry’s come, and he’s got big 
whiskers, and he said I might get up 
and keep him company.” And then he 
vanished, being in very airy costume. 

“ Monsieur is come,” said Mathurine, 
appearing with a light, and a broad 
grin on her yellow face. Mrs. Russell 
ran upstairs with a joyful exclamation, 
and was met by a handsome, hairy, 
sunburnt youth, who bent himself down 
to receive her maternal embrace, and 
then lifted her by the waist, and carried 
her into the drawing-room as if she 
had been a small parcel. 

“Put me down, you saucy boy,” cried 
his mother, greatly delighted. 

“You dearest of little mothers! How 


many hearts have you broken since last 


I had the pleasure of seeing you?” asked 
Harry Russell. 

“ Put me down this instant, sir,” cried 
Mrs. Russell. 

“Give us another kiss,” said her son. 
“You are so pretty, by Jove! I shall 
be having a stepfather if I don’t look 
out.” This was an old joke of his. 

“Tarry! you are incorrigible. Put 
me down. There is a young lady here 
to whom you must be introduced.” 

Harry dropped his mother on to the 
floor, and encased himself in his quarter- 
deck propriety in less time than it takes 
to write. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons,” he 
said, blushing through his brown skin. 
Julia was not in the room, however. 
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She had retired to her own room to ex- 
amine whether her headdress had been 
disarranged by the hood. 

“ Darling old fellow!” cried Estelle, 
throwing her arms round her brother. 
“‘ How handsome you have grown! Give 
me a good kiss !” 

“ All right ; another time, when we're 
alone, dear. I hate embracing in public. 
There, there, that will do.” For Julia 
had entered. 

Estelle drew back mortified. “TI beg 
your pardon,” she said. “ But I was 
so glad to see yon.” And then Mrs. 
Russell inquired about his journey. 

“ Monsieur is served,” said Jean Marie, 
the factotum of the house, who made a 
military salute as hespoke. Jean Marie 
was an old soldier. 

“Come with me, Pussy-cat,” said 
Harry. Pussy-cat was his pet name for 
his sister. He was sorry to see her look 
mortified, and wished now that he had 
given her a kiss, even before the strange 
young lady. 

The word “ Pussy-cat” brought back 
the sunshine to her face again, and she 
rose radiant and followed him to the 
dining-room, and admired him to his 
heart’s content while he supped. Harry, 
pleased at being admired, began to think 
that his sister was a little dear, and 
himself a great hulking brute to have 
vexed her just on his return, and vowed 
all the young ladies in England should 
never make him bring the tears into 
her pretty eyes again. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ELIGIBLE. 


“ Monsreur LE Baron pE LvZarcHes 
asks if Madame is visible. He wishes 
particularly to see Madame,” said Lisette 
vularly dame, e, 
opping her head into Mrs. Russell’s 
o 
dressing-room one Thursday mornin 5. 

Thursday was Mrs. Russell’s recep- 
tion-day. Mathurine was busy dressing 
her. 

“ Monsieur le Baron will just have to 
wait,” she muttered, with her mouth 
full of pins. The one great act of Ma- 

ee : 
thurine’s day was dressing Madame, and 


she went through the process with a 
deliberate solemnity that nothing could 
shake—certainly not the fact of a Baron 
being kept waiting. Mrs. Russell had 
an idea of what M. de Luzarches came 
about, and hurried Mathurine. Where- 
upon Mathurine went all the slower, 
declining, in so many words, to be 
hurried. And Mrs. Russell entered the 
drawing-room some five minutes later in 
consequence. 

“ Hein!” said Mathurine to Lisette, 
when the door of the drawing-room had 
closed behind their mistress ; “hein ! 
what can he want to see Madame so 
early for, do you know, Lisette?” 

By way of reply Lisette shrugged her 
shoulders, and pointed with her right 
thumb towards the little room where 
Estelle usually spent her mornings. 

“ Tiens !” cried Mathurine, sticking 
her hands into her apron-pockets, and 
involuntarily making a step towards the 
drawing-room door. 

*T don’t know for certain, of course,” 
quoth Lisette, feeling in her pocket for 
her thimble, and drawing forth at the 
same time a stocking to darn. ‘ But to 
my mind it looked like it. And it’s 
high time, pardie ! Mademoiselle must 
be eighteen, or thereabouts, and Madame 
ought to establish her.” 

“No doubt Madame knows her 
duties,” Mathurine replied loftily. “Ma- 
demoiselle will have a good dowry, and 
Madame has more sense than to throw 
her only daughter away on the first 
good-for-nothing that chooses to ask for 
her. I should like to know who it is, 
though. Say, then, Lisette, was there 
any one with M. le Baron ?” 

“No one that I know of,” replied 
Lisette, “unless he had got him in his 
pocket. As soon as I know anything 
I'll tell you, never fear.” And Mathu- 
rine had to go away to her work, won- 
dering and unsatisfied. 

“ Madame,” began the Baron, as soon 
as the lady of the house appeared, 
* Madame, I have the honour to present 
my homage ;” and as he spoke he made 
a very low bow, put his hat on his 
heart, and his feet in what dancing- 
masters term the “first position.” _ 
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“T have found a suitor for the hand 
of Mees Estelle,” said the Baron, plung- 
ing in medias res almost before Mrs. 
Russell had had time to inquire after 
his wife’s health. 

“ Have you?” said Mrs, Russell, with- 
out a shade of surprise. Ever since 
reading Mr. Vivian’s letter to her 
daughter, she had been thinking that 
it would be better at once to see about 
getting a son-in-law according to her 
own taste. Estelle, although she did 
not know it, was an heiress. Till she 
came of age her mother was her guardian. 
After her one-and-twentieth birthday, 
she might marry Mr. Vivian, or any 
other penniless man, if she so pleased : 
Mrs. Russell had no power to prevent 
her. Although the girl had said so 
proudly that she would never break her 
mother’s heart, Mrs. Russell could not 
feel sure that her patience would last 
when she found that she could make 
Mr. Vivian a rich man. And even if 
it did last—for consent to such a mar- 
riage she never would as long as she 
lived—what a horrible prospect it was 
for her, the mother, to be obliged to feel 
as the years went on, that each succeed- 
ing year brought her daughter nearer to 
her liberty ; that Estelle might say in 
so many words, “I will never marry 
during my mother’s lifetime.” Mrs, 
Russell hated the idea of dying, always; 
and hated it all the more now that it 
seemed as if her death would help 
Estelle to having her own way. Even 
from the next world she would have 
liked to rule over Fstelle. She had 
kept Estelle so much in the background 
that the girl was still quite a child in 
some respects, in spite of her love for 
Mr. Vivian. Having lived nearly all 
her life in France, and among French 
people, there had been no officious 
friend, no gossiping English nurse, to 
pulf her up with notions of her own 
importance. It would have been neces- 
sary to tell her-some time hence, of 
course, of the fortune left her by her 
rick godmother. And as soon as the 
fact of the heiress-ship became known, 
there would be no danger of a lack of 
suitors. But all that had been in the 


future; and as Estelle seemed so likely. 
by her unlucky fancy for Mr. Vivian, 
to cut out her future quite otherwise 
than suited her mother’s ideas, Mrs. 
Russell felt that on her side it would be 
prudent, if possible, to drive one fancy 
out by putting another in. To do this 
it became necessary that she should look 
about her, inquire about antecedents, 
genealogies, and so forth. She felt this 
a great trouble, and was thankful when 
Monsieur de Luzarches happened ac- 
tually to divine her thoughts without 
making it necessary for her to explain 
and set him to work. 

Monsieur de Luzarches had a great 
admiration for Mrs. Russell, and pro- 
fessed it, even to his wife’s face. He 
always paid her a visit on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and sat gossiping for exactly 
an hour by the clock. The last time 
they had met at the Préfecture he had 
said to her, “ I suppose you are thinking 
of establishing your daughter soon?” 

Mrs. Russell had been watching Es- 
telle, and thinking that her manner 
was absent, and her expression anything 
but happy. Could the girl be pining 
for that wretched Vivian? The mother’s 
cheek reddened angrily as the possibility 
of its being so occurred to her. It was 
then that Monsieur de Luzarches came 
up and spoke. She blessed him in her 
inmost heart, and then, womanlike, 
gave an indifferent answer : 

“That is a thing one must not do in 
a hurry. It is extremely difficult to 
meet with a really desirable connexion.” 

“T)ifficeult, yes ; impossible, no. Per- 
mit me to aid you in your search, 
Madame.” 

“But, my dear Baron, I could not 
venture to give you the trouble.” 

“ For you and your daughter no ex- 
ertion could be a trouble,” was the 
gallant reply. And now it really seemed 
as if the Baron had been exerting him- 
self to some purpose. 

* Yes, Madame, I have found a suitor,” 
he said. “The only difficulty is about 
the fortune. The young man’s parents 
will not allow him to marry any one 
with a dowry under a hundred thousand 
francs. I imagined that Mees Estelle’s 
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dowry might perhaps he somewhere 
about that figure, but of course I could 
not take upon myself to say. It is 
that, however; is it not?” 

“ T rather think it will be somewhere 
near seven hundred thousand,” said Mrs. 
Russell, quietly. 

“Seven hundred thousand !” the Ba- 
ron repeated ; and then he took snuff, 
and thought, “So this quiet unassuming 
child was an heiress.” He had no chil- 
dren ; he had never had any, and had 
congratulated himself on being child- 
less when he saw the trouble men had 
with their sons. But now he cursed 
the evil destiny which kept such a prize 
from falling to the lot of a Luzarches. 

“ Now, then, who is the aspirant for 
my daughter’s hand?” asked Mrs. Rus- 
sell, who had keenly enjoyed the little 
man’s surprise. 

The Baron instantly went back to 
business. It was an excellent match, 
he said. An only son, and direct heir 


to a number of distant childless rela- 
tives who would have all died out be- 
fore ten years were over. 


doth parents 
were living; but the father, M. le 
Comte de Montaigu, was very infirm, 
and M. Raymond might come into his 
title any day. Finally, M. Raymond 
was over head and ears in love with 
the charming Miss Estelle. 

“ Montaigu? It was a good name. 
What of the family?” asked Mrs. Rus- 
sell. “I won't have anything to do 
with new people.” 

“They were undoubtediy well-born,” 
M. de Luzarches assured her ; “ and well 
off, besides the expectations. They had 
a handsome chateau a few miles off, on 
the other side of the Garonne, and their 
hotel, a fine old house, in the city, which 
they occupied during the Carnival. Ma- 
dame de Montaigu had been a lovely 
woman once, was still handsome, dressed 
perfectly, entertained admirably, and 
was an intimate friend of Madame de 
Luzarches, where Madame Roussel would 
have met her this past winter, only that 
M. de Montaigu had had a paralytic 
stroke in the autumn at the chateau, 
and had not been fit to be moved into 

yn till the end of the Carnival ; and 
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Madame de Montaigu was extremely 
devout, and never went into society in 
Lent.” 

“In short,” said Mrs. Russell, “ you 
really think it would be a desirable 
connexion ?” 

“ Not a doubt,” the Baron answered. 
“The Montaigu family was one of the 
very few left in that part of the country 
which had any right to be classed with 
the old noblesse. There had been a 
title in it long before the time of Louis 
XIII. That monarch had advanced 
the then Baron de Montaigu to the 
dignity of Count.” 

“So far,” said Mrs. Russell, “ every- 
thing seems satisfactory. I have the 
greatest confidence in you, Baron. But, 
even if everything else were settled, 
there would still be my daughter's con- 
sent to gain. I shall never force her 
to marry. When she does, it will be 
from inclination alone.” 

The Baron bowed, thinking to himself, 
“What a Utopian idea! Girls’ inclina- 
tions, forsooth! What blind idealists 
these English mothers are!” 

Mrs. Russell proceeded : 

“The Montaigus must be made to 
understand that I don’t vouch for her 
taking a liking to this M. Raymond. 
She has been extremely hard to please ; 
in fact, she has never shown the least 
liking for any one as yet.” 

The Baron smiled, and showed his 
white teeth. “I have not a doubt of 
Mees Estelle’s being much too well 
brought up for such a thing to occur 
unsanctioned by you, Madame.” 

And then, with a repetition of bows, 
the old gentleman got himself gradually 
outside the door, and tripped downstairs 
and into the street with an air of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

He walked along till he came to the 
Hoétel Montaigu, which stood at the 
extreme end of the noble or White 
Quarter, as it is generally styled in 
Toulouse parlance. 

“Hist, Baron; hist!” cried a voice 
as he entered the gateway of the hotel. 

M. de Luzarches looked up. M. 
Raymond de Montaigu was sitting on a 
window-sill in the entresol, attired in a 
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gorgeous dressing-gown and _tasselled 
cap, smoking. 

“Where do you come from, most 
irreproachable of Mentors?” cried M. 
Raymond, waving his cigar. 

“What would you give to know?” 
replied the Baron. 

M. Raymond suddenly disappeared 
from the window, and as suddenly re- 
appeared at alittle side door, the private 
entrance to his bachelor suite of rooms 
in the extresol. 

“T am on my way to see your pa- 
rents,” said the Baron. “I will come 
up to your rooms afterwards.” 

** You have been to see her mother ?” 

M. de Luzarches nodded and smiled. 

“Come up and tell me all about it. 
Let the old people wait,” cried M. Ray- 
mond, impetuously, 

The Baron turned to the side door. 
Raymond was a favourite of his. He 
gave him good advice now and then in 
homceopathice doses, for fear of its dis- 
agreeing with him. 

Raymond shut the door, peeped into 
his bedroom to see whether his valet 
was listening, and then came and sat 
down by M. de Luzarches, who was 
getting his breath back by slow degrees, 
for the stairs were steep and he was 
more than robust. 

“ Tenez, I think 
a-going,” said he. 

M. Raymond threw his smoking-cap 
up in the air and caught it again. “ You 
are the best and most devoted of friends,” 
he exclaimed, “And the dowry? It 
reaches the prescribed figure?” he con- 
tinued anxiously. 

* Mon cher, I have found thee a trea- 
sure,” returned the Baron. “ Figure to 
thyself, seven hundred thousand francs!” 

Raymond threw himself back in his 
chair. “ Thank Heaven!” he ejacn- 
lated with a sigh of relief. “If you 
only knew, Baron, how I had been tor- 
menting myself about the miserable 
dowry! My mother said, ‘Not a soz 
under two hundred thousand.’ And I 
knew she would stand firm. And I was 
looking forward to being forced to make 
the three respectful summonses.” 

* Poor fellow!” said M. de Luzarches 
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kindly. “But we would have found 
thee another, as rich and as fair; never 
fear, Raymond. Va, I love thee too 
well to see thee in despair, my boy.” 

“ When first I saw Mees Estelle, I 
said, that girl shall be my wife,” said 
Raymond, very quietly, but with flash- 
ing eyes. “And it shall be. I have 
sworn it to myself, do you see, M. le 
Baron ?” 

The Baron laughed. “That is charm- 
ing ; but suppose she won’t have you?” 

“Tn that case, there is the Garonne,” 
said Raymond, proceeding to light a 
fresh cigar. 

The Baron whistled. “ He looks as 
if he were capable of it,” he thought. 
“T hope the young mees will be favour- 
able.” 

“ Well, I must see the Comtesse,” he 
said, looking at his watch. “I suppose 
she will be visible?” 

“To you, and on such an errand, cer- 
tainly,” was Raymond’s reply. “ Apro- 
pos, if she makes any difficulty about 
the religion, manage her carefully.” 

“ Peste!” said M. de Luzarches. “ I 
forgot all about that; I never even 
asked Madame Roussel, and she sail 
nothing about it, either. That may be 
a knotty point. But since when is 
Madame votre mére become devout ?” 

“Oh, she is not exactly devout. 
Heaven forbid! But in a woman who 
has already arrived at a certain age, one 
often perceives symptoms of that sort 
of thing. For me, Mees Estelle might 
be a Mahometan ; but for the parents— 
Ah, my dear friend, parents are tire- 
some creatures sometimes.” 

“So are bigoted wives,” said the 
Baron, with a grimace. 

“Tt is precisely because of that that 
I should so much prefer my wife to be a 
Protestant: since it would seem that a 
religion of some sort is a necessity to the 
female mind,” said Raymond. 

“T wish I had married a Protestant,” 
sighed the Baron as he rose. 

Madame de Luzarches passed half her 
time at church and in the confessional. 

“Keep the excellence of the dowry 
well in view,” said Raymond as he 
opened the door. 
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* Be easy on that point ; I was not 
born yesterday,” said the Baron rather 
touchily ; for the allusion to female 
bigotry had ruffled his good humour. 
“Madame will have to convert the girl. 
The dowry is the chief thing, after all.” 

“For the family, yes; but not for 
me. I would as soon marry her to- 
morrow as not, even were she penni- 
less,” said Raymond seriously. 

“The girl has bewitched yon, that’s 
clear,” said the Baron. “Aw revoir.” 

And the old gentleman went his way 
to Madame de Montaigu’s apartments on 
the first floor, where for the present we 
will leave him. 


CHAPTER V. 
MONSIEUR RAYMOND’S BOUQUET. 


Mapame DE Monratcu and Mrs. Russell 
met by tacit appointment at the house of 
Madame de Luzarches. Each looked the 
other over, and decided in her secret 
mind that there was no objection. The 
same process was then gone through 


with regard to Monsieur Raymond and 


Miss Estelle. Madame de Montaigu 
inspected the English girl, and approved 
of her. Mrs, Russell on her side took 
Monsieur Raymond’s measure, and de- 
cided that he was just the son-in-law she 
would have chosen, had all the young men 
in France passed in review before her. 
Monsieur Raymond was extremely hand- 
some, his boots and gloves irreproach- 
able, and his waistcoats in perfect taste. 
He employed a Parisian artist for his 
coats. He was a thorough adept in all 
that appertains to the business of the 
drawing-room, understood the art of 
listening, and could be lively and witty 
without becoming oppressive. Mrs. 
Russell was enraptured with him. 
Monsieur Raymond was of course a free- 
thinker. Mrs, Russell was not a free- 
thinker herself; she did not consider 
freethinking becoming ina woman. Dut 
what is unbecoming in a woman may be 
becoming in a man, and amongst men 
freethinking was decidedly the order of 
the day. That Monsieur Raymond, then, 
believed not in a God; that he em- 
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phatically believed in goddesses ; that 
he conceived himself to be a very fine 
fellow, the end of whose being was to 
lead a mazy, butterfly existence, and 
generally to make the best of this span 
of life while it lasted—was a very small 
matter to Mrs, Russell. He knew how 
to move his arms and legs, how to dress 
himself, how to talk and how to be 
silent. He would never annoy her by 
absence of mind and awkwardness : 
there was but one shaky life between 
him and his title ; and finally, if Estelle 
could be made to marry him, it would 
most effectually prevent her marrying 
Louis Vivian. 

A spice of girlish vanity would have 
warned Estelle of what was preparing 
for her; but she was too absorbed in 
thinking on and wondering at Louis 
Vivian’s love for her—so insignificant 
she believed herself—to see anything 
out of the common in the sudden assi- 
duity of Madame de Montaigu and M. 
Raymon, and the constant coming and 
going of M. de Luzarches. 

Her eyes were suddenly opened, by 
receiving, early one morning, a splendid 
bouquet, with M. Raymond’s carl 
attached to it. 

“Ts it not delicious, Mademoiselle ?” 
asked Lisette, holding up the bouquet, 
a conical construction composed of 
Parma violets of every hue—lilac, white, 
streaked, and purple—and crowned by 
a magnificent Mont Blane camellia. 

“Who sent it?” Estelle asked, feel- 
ing under her pillow for her love-letter. 
By day it was hid in the sandal-wood 
box. 

“ Tenez, behold the card. ‘ With the 
respectful homage of Raymond de Mon- 
taigu.’ Mademoiselle might have guessed 
the name. The valet brought it. He 
told me it cost a napoleon. Mademoi- 
selle will be a countess.” And Lisette’s 
eyes sparkled. 

“You are talking nonsense. I wish 
you would not say such things to me,” 
Estelle replied coldly. 

“ But Mademoiselle knows it as well 
as I do,” said Lisette, who had had a 
chat with M. Raymond's valet.“ Look 
here,” said the valet, as he gave her the 
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bouquet, “‘my master is courting your 
young lady. Say then, Mam’selle 
Lisette, tell me in coniidence what sort 
of temper has she? I heard M. le 
Baron de Luzarches tell Madame la 
Comtesse not to lose time. She is valu- 
able apparently, this young lady.’ 

The bouquet, before reaching its 
destination, had been well inspected by 
all the servants, down to the scullery- 
maid, who had said, like Lisette, “ How 
deeply the gentleman must be in love to 
spend such a deal of money on a heap 
of flowers !” 

“Take them away, and open the 
window,” said Estelle. “I can’t bear 
that strong perfume, and I hope M. 
Raymond won't trouble himself to send 
any more.” 

“So Mademoiselle lets them lie ne- 
glected on the bed,” said Lisette, not 
heeding her mistress’s order. “If the 
poor gentleman could see how badly 
they are received, sweet, innocent 
flowers !” 

“Ts Mamma getting up?” Estelle 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed ; Mathurine came from 
her room just now, Mademoiselle,” said 
the maid, opening the window. 

“You can come back when I ring,’ 
said Estelle, jumping up with sudden 
resolution. 

As soon as her maid was gone, she 
snatched up the bouquet and ran to her 
mother’s room. 

“ Did you know about this, Mamma?” 
she asked, holding up the bouquet. 

“A bouquet? Well?” said Mrs, 
Russell, quietly. 

“'M. Raymond de Montaigu sends it. 
Did you know?” the girl repeated. 
“Lisette had the—the impertinence to 
say he was my—my—that he wanted to 
marry me.” 

“ As for that, he has my permission 
to pay you his addresses, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Russell. ‘ And what a lovely 
bouquet ! Where could he have got 
it?” 

“T can get flowers myself when I 
want them. I don’t want his, certainly,” 
said her daughter, with as much firmness 
mld assunie. 
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Mrs. Russell was imperturbable. “ You 
won't get many such bouquets as that, 
Missy, out of your allowance, let me tell 


you.” 


“T have a great mind to send the 
wretched bouquet back,” Estelle cried, 
gaining courage. “I don’t want his 
attentions. I don’t want to marry him, 
or any one. I intend to be an old 
maid. I shall send the bouquet back, 
Mamma.” 

“You will do nothing so absurd,” 
interposed Mrs. Russell. “1 approve 
of M. Raymond. He is suitable in 
every way. Above all, he will be 
Comte de Montaigu when his old 
father dies ; and I should like—look at 
me, my pet”—she touched her daugh- 
ter’s cheek caressingly—“ I should like 
to see my only daughter a countess, 
Countess Estelle—does not that sound 
pretty, daughter mine?” Mrs. Russell 
was not ordinarily lavish of her em- 
braces. Now, she drew her child to 
her, and kissed her fondly. And Es- 
telle, who knew that her mother knew 
how high a value she set upon her 
kisses, felt that she was being bought 
over. 

“Countess Estelle! Yes, it sounds 
nice, certainly. But it will never be 
my name,” she added hastily, feeling 
that the bare admission that it sounded 
well was a wavering in her allegiance to 
Louis Vivian. ° 

“Never is a long day. Go back to 
your room and dress,” said her mother. 

Estelle turned back as she opened the 
door. “I tell you, Mamma dear, I 
have quite made up my mind. I shall 
be an old maid.” 

“We shall see,” laughed Mrs. Rus- 
sell. “ Young ladies do change their 
minds sometimes. Take your bouquet 
with you. It was not sent for me, you 
know. Adieu! Countess Estelle.” 

The name rang in her ears as she ran 
off. “No, no, no,” she repeated; “if 
Mamma won’t let me marry Louis, I'll 
be an old maid. I'll not marry this 


M. Raymond—no, not if he could make 
me a duchess.” 

And, while Lisette was braiding her 
hair, she bethought herself what line of 














conduct she had best follow in order to 
make it clear to M. Raymond that his 
attentions were disagreeable. It was 
but little she could do by way of any 
such demonstration. If she remained 
silent, her silence would only be con- 
strued into the proper maidenly reserve 
of a well-born and well-brought-up girl. 
It would be fifty times easier if M. Ray- 
mond were an Englishman, she thought. 
She resolved, however, to express dis- 
approbation of the bouquet, if he gave 
her a chance ; and to be as cross and 
disagreeable as she knew how, if ever 
she had the opportunity. 

“How nice the violets smell!” ob- 
served Lisette, who could not forbear 
alluding to the bouquet, and who, with 
a long twist of Estelle’s hair in one 
hand and a comb in the other, felt her- 
self for a moment mistress of the situa- 
tion. 

“T hate such a quantity,” Estelle said. 

“M. Raymond would be desolated to 
know that. I shall give his valet a 
hint. There are plenty of flowers be- 
sides violets.” 

“TI beg you will do nothing of the 
sort, Lisette.” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle may depend on 
my discretion. La, la, what a length of 
hair! I should like M. Raymond to see 
it, pardie.” 

“ Lisette!” Estelle exclaimed, flush- 
ing angrily. 

“* Tenez, he would go on his knees to 
admire it. And what would he not 
give to possess a lock! Look here, a 
full yard and a quarter long, I vow, 
Mademoiselle !” 

Estelle shook her head free of the 
maid’s hands, regardless of pain. “ You 
are too impertinent,” she cried. “ You 
forget yourself, Lisette ; and if you talk 
like this any more, I shall speak to 
Madame.” 

“Dear !” cried Lisette, lifting up her 
hands, “is it possible that I have 
offended Mademoiselle? I was only 
joking.” 

“Don’t let it happen again, please,” 
said Estelle, still angry. 

“ Certainly not, Mademoiselle.” And 
presently Lisette, saying that she heard 
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Mademoiselle Julia’s bell, left the room, 
thinking, “She must be in love with 
some one else to turn up her nose at 
such a good match. How she snapped 
me up, to be sure.” 

As she finished dressing, Estelle re- 
solved to write to Louis Vivian. She 
knew that if her mother were aware of 
any such intention, she would endea- 
vour to frustrate it. She would tell her 
very likely that she was forward and 
unmaidenly ; that she was not engaged 
to him ; and that no girl should write 
to a man till she was engaged. 

“ But he has asked me to be engaged 
to him, and I should have said ‘ Yes’ 
before now, if it were not for Mamma. 
That dear, kind letter ought to be 
answered too one way or another. And 
if I leave it for Mamma, she will write 
him something very haughty and dis- 
agreeable, poor dear fellow.” And she 
sat down to her writing-table, and 
began : 

“ My pear Louis 

But the note was not to be written 
in peace. 

“ May I come in?” said Julia, knock- 





ing. 

“T wish I could be left alone,” mut- 
tered Estelle. ‘‘ Come in,” she said, in 
a tone the reverse of cordial. 

“That sounded very much like 
‘Stay out,’” observed Julia, entering. 
“What’s the matter with you this 
morning ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Estelle, putting 
away her blotting-book. 

* So you have had a bouquet this 
morning,” said Julia, taking it up. 
(Lisette had told her about it already.) 
“You have made a conquest, you sly 
puss, and never told me.” 

“T have not done anything of the 
kind.” 

“‘ Why, here is proof positive ! Come, 
tell me all about it. Is it serious, or 
only flirting ?” 

“You know I never flirt, Julia,” said 
Estelle, blushing up to the roots of her 
hair. 

“Stuff! Don’t look so disdainful, 
my dear. There are many ways of flirt- 
ing. You take your way, and I take 
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mine. Yours consists in playing the 
part of a sweet innocent. You do it to 
the life, I will say. And it suits your 
complexion and style of face.” 

“You may believe me or not,” re- 
turned Estelle ; “but what I say is true 
nevertheless. I have never flirted in all 
my life. Why,” she exclaimed, feeling 
that she had wherewith to put a stop 
to the discussion, “if I wanted to flirt, 
Mamma would not let me. She would 
shut me up in a convent at once.” 

Julia laughed merrily. “ I’m glad that 
I am not her daughter! Why, what's 
this? ‘With the respectful homage of 
Raymond de Montaigu.’ What fun!” 

“Tt is no fun to me. It vexes me 
beyond measure; and I hate the very 
sight of the bouquet. There!” and 
down went M. Raymond’s luekless offer- 
ing on the floor. 

Julia’s laugh rang out merrily again. 
“It’s quite refreshing to see you in a 
bad temper : your eyes flash so prettily.” 

“T am perfectly miserable,” said Es- 
telle, ready to ery. 

“Nonsense! I think you ought to 
be pleased. M. Raymond had better 
transfer his homage to me. I shall not 
treat his bouquet in such an ungrateful 
way, depend upon it. Such a sweet 
meaning as this one has too. Violets 
to betoken his modesty, and the Mont 
Blanc on top to signify how humbly he 
bows down to your high mightiness.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Why, you poor ignorant child, 
did you never study the language of 
flowers?” said Julia, picking up the 
bouquet. 

‘““No, indeed; I never studied any 
such nonsense. Do take it away. I 
hate it, and I hate M. Raymond,” Es- 
telle cried vehemently. 

“ Which means you are in love with 
some one else; I have got it!” cried 
Julia, clapping her hands. 

“Tn love! I really do not understand 
you;” and Estelle walked out of the 
room with what Julia styled her “em- 
press air,” and showed her resentment 
of her friend’s intimation by preserving 
a dignified silence towards her all break- 
fast time. 
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This was such a new phase in Es- 
telle’s character, that Julia was at first 
amused by it ; but before the morning 
was half over she had got tired of having 
no one to talk to. She could neither 
chat with Mrs. Russell nor flirt with 
Harry, for at breakfast Mrs. Russell had 
signified to ‘her son that she wanted to 
speak to him on business, and the two 
had been shut up ever since in the 
book-room. 

Estelle was in the drawing-room, sup- 
posed to be getting ready her Spanish 
exercise. But there was a sheet before 
her not intended for the teacher’s eye, 
and it ran as follows : 


“ My pear Lovuis,—I got your letter, 
and I thought it very kind and good of 
you to have remembered me all this time. 
It will be two years next August since 
we parted at Cauterets, and I am just 
the same, although you wickedly pro- 
phesied I should change my mind. 
Mamma was dreadfully angry. at your 
letter, and said a great deal which I 
thought very unkind. But I do not 
mind what Mamma says, neither do I 
mind your being poor. Bayard was 
poor; but ‘sans peur et sans réproche.’ 
I think you are like Bayard. 

* Dear Louis, you ask me to promise 
to be your wife. As you say, I am 
no longer a child, and I ought to know 
my own mind by this time. I am 
almost eighteen, and Mamma began to 
take me into society soon after my last 
birthday. I have seen nobody to com- 
pare with you. The young men are all 
of them either stupid, or frivolous, or 
conceited ; their only use is to dance 
with, and to hand one to one’s carriage. 

“ Dear Louis, I hope you do believe 
that I shall always care for you truly. 
And yet I do not know how to answer 
your question, for Mamma said she would 
die of grief if I married you. ‘She 
would break her heart, she said. It was 
very terrible for me to hear such words ; 
for, although she is strict, she is very, 
very fond of me. I am quite sure of 
that. I told her that I would never 
break her heart, and that I would be 
an old maid ; and so I will. I would 
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wait all my life for you, if need were, 
and never tire. But you work so hard, 
and are so clever, that you must get rich 
before long, and then Mamma will re- 
lent. She does not know of my writing 
this, and you must not answer it, please ; 
because I do not wish to make her 
angry. I wish you would take another 
walking tour this summer. I suppose 
we shall go to the mountains as usual. 
I still go on studying, although I am 
come out. I wish you could tell me 
what you would like best for me to 
study. To be a fit wife for you I ought 
to be wonderfully clever. As Mamma 
will not give her consent now, you must 
console yourself by thinking that by the 
time she does relent I shall be such a 
learned lady ; learned enough even for 
ou! 
“And so believe me, dear Louis, 
“Ever your own little Este.iz.” 


“P.S.—There is a M. Raymond de 
Montaigu who has taken it into his 
head to pay attentions to me. Mamma 
approves of him, but I think him a 
shocking dandy. His hair looks as if 
he spent hours over it; he has a tiny 
little absurd moustache, is always dressed 
to perfection, and thinks a great deal of 
himself ; and 1 hate him.” 


Writing this letter had quite restored 
Estelle’s serenity. She looked up as 
Julia entered the room, and, remember- 
ing how offended she had been all break- 
fast time, said sweetly : “ I was horribly 
cross this morning ; I won’t be so an- 
other time if you will forgive me. I 
had no right to be cross with you; it 
was not your fault.” 

Julia returned her kiss. 
her to be friendly. She wanted to 
make Estelle useful. The friend who 
had been in the habit of transmitting 
her Indian letters had written to say 
that she was going to travel in Germany, 
and she was much put to it for a go- 
between. 

“T want you to do me a kindness,” 
she began. 

Estelle was quite ready to promise. 
Julia went on: “I’m in a fix. I have 
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letters sometimes which I don’t choose 
to let the good people at home know 
anything about. A friend has been in 
the habit of forwarding them to me, but 
she writes to say I must not depend on 
her any longer. Now I dare not have 
them sent direct to me, and I want you 
to forward them to me in England when 
I go back. It would not be much 
trouble.” 

“Why can’t they be sent direct ?” 
Estelle asked. 

“ Because I hate a fuss. And there 
would be a fuss if Papa and Mamma 
knew who my correspondent was. I do 
as I choose in most things, but if they 
knew this they'd go into fits, both of 
them.” 

“You are carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence ¢” said Estelle, opening 
her eyes. 

“Just that. Now don’t look so 
shocked! If you were in my place, 
you would do exactly the same.” 

“ But surely it is a sin,” said Estelle, 
half to herself. 

“You will put me out of patience 
with your old-fashioned notions,” cried 
Julia. “Why should you set up for 
being better than other girls? How 
many do you suppose to be tied up to 
their mothers’ apron-strings as you are ? 
I don’t know a girl in England who 
would put up with the life you lead. 
You can’t do the simplest thing with- 
out consulting your Mamma. I don’t 
believe you dare call your soul your 
own. It’s ashame of her to keep you 
in such bondage !” 

Estelle could not bear to hear her 
mother spoken of so slightingly. 

“You will please to speak of Mamma 
with more respect,” she cried. “If I 
am tied up to her apron-strings, it is 
because I like it.” 

“TI know better. 


You only think 
you like it because you have been 


brought up so. Any one but you 
would fight against such absurd tute- 
lage. But about these letters. They 
are a great nuisance, but I can’t help 
having them.” 

“You should have said what you 
wanted before you asked me to help 
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you,” said Estelle. “I cannot do this. 
Mamma would not allow it.” 

* You need not tell her.’”’ 

Estelle shook her head. 

Julia went on: “It is such a simple 
thing, too. And there’s no harm. It’s 
a cousin I am engaged to. We havea 
perfect right to correspond.” 

“Engaged? Of course you can write 
if you choose, then. But, if you are 
engaged, why conceal it ?” 

“* Because Papa and Mamma wouldn’t 
approve of it if they knew. They 
have a stupid prejudice against cousins 
marrying.” 

“Then why—— ” 

“How tiresome you are! 
do it for me, yes or no?” 

“No!” said Estelle stoutly. “I 
dare not. And it would not be right, 
even if I did dare.” 

* You are a little coward,” said Julia, 
rising. ‘ You might help one out of a 
fix, just for once.” 

“ Behold M. le Professeur, who arrives 
to give Mademoiselle the lesson,” said 
Mathurine, throwing open the door. 

Estelle started up. ‘ And my exer- 
cise not finished! What will Mamma 
say ?” 

“Madame desires Mademoiselle to 
proceed with her lesson. She is en- 
gaged, and cannot come in,” continued 
Mathurine, taking her seat in a corner 
near the door, and pulling some work 
from her pocket. Mathurine always 
acted as duenna when Mrs. [Russell 
could not be present during herdaughter’s 
lessons. 

Estelle was glad to have her that morn- 
ing, for although the old professor was 
lenient, she knew she would have been 
scolded by her mother for the ill-pre- 
pared lesson. 

She thought over what Julia had 
said during the day. There seemed a 
difference in the way in which she 
stood with regard to Louis Vivian, and 
the way in which Julia stood with 
regard to her lover. But she could not 
tell where the difference lay. It seemed 
right that she should tell Louis Vivian 
that she could not marry him because 
of her mother’s disapproval: common 
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courtesy, indeed, demanded that he 
should be answered. But her mother 
would be angry at her writing, no 
matter what she wrote. 

‘And would she be angry if it were 
proper for her to write to him?” she 
asked herself. 

She remained perplexed for a long 
time. 

At last she thought, “ Should I be in 
any doubt if it were right for me to do 
this? Surely not. Then I dare not. 
It must be a sin.” 

But yet she had not courage to tear 
up the sheet she had written to him. 
She folded it up and put it away in the 
sandal-wood box. 

And Louis Vivian’s question re- 
mained unanswered. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MATHURINE’S MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


Berore very long Monsieur Raymond 
became conscious that his wooing was 
not progressing favourably. He _ re- 
doubled his attentions to Mrs. Russell, 
won Alfred’s heart by frequent presents 
of bonbons, took an English master, in 
order to qualify himself for speaking ” 
English with Harry — thereby much 
discomfiting the young lieutenant, who, 
pulling his whiskers furiously, would 
wonder “ what the fellow meant by call- 
ing him ‘my dear,’”—and offered up 
a bouquet at his lady’s shrine every 
morning. The excessive reserve with 
which Estelle continued to receive his 
attentions was very charming from one 
point of view ; that is to say, it seemed 
a guarantee that she would be a safe 
wife—one who would not require watch- 
ing in society ; but still, being approved 
of by the mother, he would have liked 
a glance or a smile from the daughter 
now and then. He would have de- 
scended tothe depths of despair had it not 
been for Mrs. Russell’s strong assurances 
that Estelle was favourable to his suit. 
“You are too easily discouraged, 
Monsieur Raymond,” she would say. 
“ My daughter is very young and shy ; 
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but surely I, who am her mother, ought 
to know her feelings, if she has any.” 

And M. Raymond would kiss Mrs. 
Russell’s white hands, and go away 
comforted. 

“* What has become of those flowers?” 
Mrs. Russell asked one morning. “I 
ordered Lisette to put them in the inner 
drawing-room.” 

Estelle did not answer, and pre- 
tended to be very busy drawing. 

“ Estelle, did you hear me speak? I 
asked what had been done with the 
bouquet M. Raymond sent this morning. 
I wish him to see it here when he 
comes.” 

“M. Raymond’s bouquet?” said 
Estelle, raising her head from her draw- 
ing, and looking very steadily at her 
mother. “I gave it to the porteress’s 
dog to play with, and I dare say he has 
torn it up by this time. Shall I go and 
see? I hear him barking in the court.” 

“T am astonished at you!” cried 
Mrs. Russell, alarmed at the mutinous 
expression of her daughter's face. “ If 


M. Raymond knew that, he would never 


come near us again.” 

“T have a great mind to tell him the 
very next time he comes, and then 
perhaps he will let me alone,” cried 
Estelle. 

“T am excessively displeased,” said 
Mrs. Russell, walking out of the room. 
In Estelle’s present mood talking seemed 
useless. She therefore showed her dis- 
pleasure by not speaking to her for three 
days,—a proceeding which, as she had 
well guessed, gave Estelle far more 
pain than the sharpest scolding she 
could have inflicted. 

But on the evening of the third day, 
as Estelle sat alone in the dark—for it 
was too miserable to stay in the drawing- 
room with her mother, who had kind 
words for every one except herself— 
Lisette came to her, saying, “I have 
been seeking Mademoiselle everywhere. 
Behold M. Raymond, who arrives, and 
Mademoiselle is to put on her blue silk 
dress, and come to the drawing-room 
immediately, Madame says.” 

“TI won’t go in,” thought Estelle. 
“Tell Madame,” she said to Lisette, 
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trembling as she said it, “that I do 
not wish to enter the drawing-room 
to-night.” 

“But I dare not carry such a mes- 
sage,” said Lisette. ‘‘ Madame would 
be furious, and I should be discharged 
immediately. Besides, Mademoiselle 
is not in earnest; Mademoiselle will 
change her mind, and let me dress 
her.” 

“Not L Goodnight, Lisette. You 
need not come back. I shall go to 
bed.” 

Lisette shrugged her shoulders, vowed 
that Mademoiselle’s caprices were enough 
to drive a maid to despair, and told 
Mrs. Russell that Mademoiselle was 
coming presently. 

“ How terrible it is to disobey one’s 
mother!” Estelle thought, her heart 
beating in anticipation of Mrs. Russell’s 
anger. “TI could not do it for any one 
but Louis.” 

A quarter of an hour passed. Then 
the rustle of a silk dress was heard along 
the corridor. 

“Where are you, Estelle ?” said her 
mother, entering. Estelle rose from 
the window-seat. 

“What are you doing in the dark ? 
M. Raymond is here. I sent Lisette 
to tell you to put on your blue silk. 
That grey makes you look like a nun; 
and I told you before you were not to 
wear it in the evening. Ring for Lisette, 
and make haste. M. Raymond has 
been inquiring for you.” 

“TI do not wish to come into the 
drawing-room,” said Estelle, trembling 
all over. “I told Lisette to say so. I 
wish to keep out of M. Raymond’s way.” 

Mrs. Russell laughed. It was not a 
pleasant laugh. 

“You are mistaken if you think I 
am going to let you behave in this way,” 
she said, ringing the bell violently for 
Lisette. She stood by till Estelle was 
dressed ; and then taking her by the 
wrist, led her forcibly to the drawing- 
room, saying— 

“T won't have you sitting back in a 
corner. You are to talk; you can talk 
if you choose. Do you hear?” 

Estelle was fairly cowed into sub- 
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mission for the time; but when M. 
taymond—enraptured with her and 
with himself—had kissed her hand and 
taken leave, she turned to her mother 
and said, with a white face and quiver- 
ing lips: 

“T never will marry him—never— 
never—I hate him! And I wish Louis 
would come and take me away. IL 
would go with him if he asked me. 
I would, I would !” 

*“T am ashamed of you,” returned 
Mrs. Russell; “but I hope for your 
own sake you do not quite know what 
you are saying. It seems as if you 
wished to bring me to my grave with 
sorrow and disappointment.” 

* You know I don’t, you know I 
don’t!” the girl cried, bursting into 
tears. “How could you think s0, 
Mamma ?” 

“What am I to think? You know 
very well what would please me, and 
yet you will be obstinate, and disobe- 
dient, and wicked. You can go to 
your own room. Ido not. wish to see 
you any more this evening.” 


Estelle cried herself to sleep that 


night. Mrs. Russell treated her as if 
she were in disgrace the next day, and 
many days after. Mrs. Russell began 
to hate Louis Vivian. She felt he was 
her daughter’s sole prop in this strange 
rebellion against her will. 

At last even Harry, the most careless 
and unobservant of mortals, noticed 
the change in his sister's appearance. 
The girl was beginning to look like a 
ghost. 

“ What's the matter, Puss?” he asked. 
“Why do you sit and mope by your- 
self? Why do you quarrel with your 
bread and butter?” 

“ Mamma won’t speak to me,” Estelle 
faltered, her eyes filling with tears. 
“And she won’t kiss me—and I am 
miserable.” 

“What have you been up to, to get 
into a mess ?” 

“Nothing. Only she wants me to 
marry—and I “ 

_“Go on,” said Harry, lighting a 
cigar. 


“And I hate him! Oh, Harry, 


Harry, will you try to persuade Mamma 
to let me alone? Will you take my part 
now! ‘Tell her I hate M. Raymond.” 

“How pleased M. Raymond would 
be to hear that. You had better tell 
him so,” said Harry, laughing. 

“T wish [hadachance. But Mamma 
is always there. I wish Mamma would 
marry him herself, as she is so fond of 
him.” 

* Nonsense. He is very gentlemanly, 
and very handsome. And you are quite 
a Frenchwoman yourself. I should say 
he was just the fellow to suit you.” 

“T can’t bear handsome men,” Estelle 
said, “ And he is such a dandy, And 
I don’t believe he is clever.” 

**Cleverness be hanged,” said Harry, 
who was not at all clever himself. 
“Would you have a fellow spout Latin 
and Greek in a drawing-room ?” 

“Of course not. And a man may 
know Latin and Greek and yet be very 
stupid. Harry,”—and she came and 
cuddled herself up close to him,— 
“ Harry, I want you to be a dear, kind 
boy, and write to Louis x 

“ What!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Write to Louis Vivian for 
and tell him r 

“My dear child, what a pack of 
nonsense !” 

“It is not nonsense,” Estelle ex- 
claimed, sobbing. “He has asked me 
to marry him, and so I would, only: P 

“ What business had he to ask you, 
I wonder?” said her brother, angrily. 
“ He isn’t a bad fellow in his way, but 
he has barely enough to keep himself, 
and the idea of his wanting to marry 
you is too absurd. Just like his impu- 
dence, it was.” 

“T will not have you say that,” she 
cried, moving herself away from her 
brother. “He is as true a gentleman 
as ever breathed.” 

“A truly shabby one,” returned 
Harry. ‘You should see his coats! 
I saw him the other day walking down 
Pall Mall. I don’t know which was 
most seedy, his coat or his umbrella. 
And he looked as if he’d just come from 
the moon. The impertinence of his 
wanting to marry you, indeed !” 


me, 
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“ You are very unkind, Harry: I like 
him, and he has asked me—twice—and 
I would be engaged, if Mamma would 
only let me A 

“ And I hope Mamma won't let you. 
I dare say Vivian thinks you'll have 
some tin, and intends to make a jolly 
good spec. of you.” Harry knew his 
mother did not wish Estelle to know 
anything about her money. He was in 
no hurry to disobey her wishes in that 
respect. Not that he grudged his sister 
her good fortune. But he thought 
girls were apt to be stuck-up when they 
knew themselves to be heiresses. He 
supposed that his mother would have a 
most natural objection to see Estelle 
stuck-up. 

“He thinks you may have tin some 
day, you know,” said he. And truly, 
he imagined Louis Vivian to have no 
higher motive. 

Estelle’s face flushed angrily. “TI 
will not have you speak so,” she cried. 
“T know he cares for me for myself 
alone. I will not have you hint such 
a thing.” 


“Very well, my dear, I won't,” said 


Harry. “But you may as well make 
up your mind to marry this M. Ray- 
mond, for you know as well as I do 
that when the little mother says a thing 
she means it.” 

“ And when I say a thing I mean it. 
I will marry nobody but Louis.” 

Harry whistled. ‘Then look out for 
squalls. Ill bet you anything you like 
you don’t, though.” 

“But I will,” Estelle insisted; “or 
else I'll be an old maid.” 

“No, you won't, Pussy-cat,” said 
Harry, pinching her ear; “I know 
better. I shall have the pleasure of send- 
ing your wedding-cards to Vivian a 

“You cruel, cruel boy! You refuse 
to help me, and you laugh at me 
besides.” 

“T think you want to be laughed out 
of your nonsensical fancy. You have 
not seen the fellow for two years, and 
here you are crying your eyes out for 
him. Why, you were a mere child two 
years ago. You are a mere child now, 
for the matter of that. It’s no use, my 
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dear ; it’s no earthly use, I tell you,” 
said Harry, kissing her. “My advice 
is: forget the fellow as fast as you can, 
and don’t run counter to the little 
mother, because you won't find it pay.” 
And that was all the comfort she got 
from Harry. 

Julia was delighted at seeing Estelle 
“assert her rights,” as she termed it, 
and offered her assistance in carrying on 
the mutiny against maternal authority. 

But Estelle, despite her resistance to 
Mrs. Russell's wishes, loved her too 
well to bear Julia’s disrespectful remarks 
on her, so that Julia was forced to 
restrict herself to vague expressions of 
sympathy. 

Estelle’s conduct was a complete 
enigma to Julia. She had drawn from 
her, one day when she was more dis- 
couraged and miserable than usual, the 
confession that she liked some one—an 
Englishman—of whom her mother dis- 
approved. She might perhaps have 
learnt more, but her eager curiosity, and 
her offer of writing to the gentleman 
instantly, to inform him of the cruel 
manner in which Mrs. Russell was 
treating her, made Estelle shrink from 
farther confidence. 

“You are an odd girl,” Julia said at 
last. “If you won’t let me write, why 
don’t you write yourself? That’s what 
I should do. Id tell him all about 
it.” 

Estelle was silent. It was useless to 
try to make Julia understand why she 
did not write herself. 

“ Well, I’m sure he ought to be flat- 
tered at your making a martyr of 
yourself,” said Julia. ‘Don’t give in. 
Perhaps when your Mamma sees you 
really intend having your own way for 
once, she'll change her mind.” 

“ Mamma never changes her mind,” 
said Estelle, mournfully. 

Meanwhile a vial of wrath was being 
prepared for Julia in an unexpected 
quarter. Mrs. Russell was a clever 
little woman, but she was too much 
occupied just then with her refractory 
daughter to give due heed to her son’s 
ways ; and when Harry undertook the 
task of conveying instruction to Julia in 
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astronomy, a branch of useful knowledge 
in which she professed herself lament- 
ably deficient, Mrs. Russell never even 
suspected a budding flirtation. So the 
pair sat, evening after evening, with 
their heads over an astronomical map, 
an unwieldy thing, which required a 
small table all to itself, and looked out 
the names of the stars in the Great 
Bear’s tail, or referred to that particular 
portion of the heavens which was only 
visible from the farthest end of the 
balcony ; and Mrs. Russell sat by and 
saw nothing. 

But, as every one knows, stars have 
different hours for rising, and it some- 
times happened that the particular con- 
stellation Julia wished to observe did 
not become visible in the heavens until 
after the household had retired to bed. 
It was perfectly natural that she should 
step out on the gallery to view it, and 
quite as natural that Harry, whose 
window was nearly opposite hers, should 
join her there, and explain the relative 
position of such constellations to the 
North Pole, or any place else. The 
astronomical lecture over, Harry would 
recite long passages out of the “Giaour” 
and the “ Bride of Abydos,” light him- 
self a cigar, and supply his fair pupil 
with a delicate cigarito. 

Now these two might have paced the 
gallery night after night, lovingly enve- 
loped in the folds of one cloak, had 
Harry only possessed strength of mind 
sufficient to deprive himself of his cigar! 
But in the first place, he argued, every- 
body was asleep; in the second, he 
didn’t care if they weren't ; and lastly, 
he could not exist without his smoke. 
Hence the mischief. 

One night Mathurine, who had been 
to confession in the evening, and had a 
long series of prayers to say as a pen- 
ance, fell asleep over them, and woke 
an hour later to find her light burnt 
out. That was no great matter, as 
paters and aves can be said just as well 
in the dark. So Mathurine finished the 
prescribed quantity, and then opened 
her window to have a peep at the stars 
before going to bed. But, besides the 
stars, she observed something else shin- 


ing: two red sparks, down on the first 
floor gallery. She watched for a mo- 
ment, but they remained stationary. 
Supposing it to be a thieves’ sentinel, 
she leaned out of window and shrieked 
“ Thieves !” with all her might. 

The sparks instantly disappeared— 
plain proof, she thought, of the truth of 
her conjecture. Descending stealthily 
to the first floor, she walked the whole 
length of the gallery on both sides, 
without meeting any one. She listened 
attentively, and passed down into the 
court, but there was no sound except 
the waving to and fro of the shrubs in 
the night breeze. She tried the doors, 
but they were fast. She knocked at 
Harry’s door. Harry opened it, and 
asked what she wanted so late at night. 

“‘Pardon, Monsieur,” said Mathurine ; 
“it is that I fear there dre thieves lurk- 
ing in the house. There were certainly 
two individuals on this gallery just 
now.” 

Harry mentally consigned Mathurine 
to a place once supposed to be near the 
centre of the earth. “Stuff!” he ex- 
claimed, in very bad French; “ you old 
women take fright at anything. I was 
having a smoke on the gallery, that’s 
all. I thought of the new curtains 
Madame had put up the other day.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mathurine ; “ that 
never occurred to me. But who was 
Monsieur’s companion ?” 

“Companion? Go to bed, Mathu- 
rine; you are in your dotage,” said 
Harry, closing his door, 

“ Pardie, Monsieur,” said Mathurine, 
moving a step further in; “I saw two 
lights.” 

“T was trying to smoke two cigars.” 

“That's not possible, Monsieur. One 
light was here, and another there,” per- 
sisted Mathurine, pointing. 

“You must have been asleep; you 
dreamt it. There, don’t bother, and 
don’t go telling Madame any nonsense. 
Take that, and hold your tongue,” said 
Harry, closing the door upon her. 

“ P'tit Jésus!” Mathurine muttered, 
on trying the coin between her teeth 
and finding it a napoleon; “there’s 
something going on, or he would never 
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have given me this. I shall watch this 
young Monsieur.” 

Mathurine did watch, sitting in the 
dark and telling her beads. And one 
evening, when the two red sparks had 
disappeared, she went down softly, and 
peeped in at all the windows. 

“Monsieur,” she said tu Harry next 
morning, “there were persons walking 
up and down this gallery last night. 
I will swear to it.” 

“There you are again,” said he. 
“What a tiresome old woman you are! 
I always walk here by night. It’s my 
quarter-deck, do you understand ?” 

“ Monsieur understands, however, that 
I shall speak to Madame if it occurs 
again. It is not Monsieur’s sister who 
walks and smokes with him. Blessed 
child, she is in her bed, reposing like 
the holy angels. No, no, Monsieur 
needs not to inform me of anything,” 
said Mathurine, shaking her head vir- 
tuously and viciously. 

“ Will you hold your stupid tongue ?” 
cried Harry, in a great rage. “This is 
Madame’s house, not yours. I won't 


be dictated to by an old woman.” 


Mathurine drew herself up. ‘ Mon- 
sieur understands that I have the interest 
of the family at heart.” 

“ Yes, yes, I daresay ; but you don’t 
understand English customs. Take that 
to get yourself a new cap.” 

“ Not so bad,” thought Mathurine, as 
she pocketed a second napoleon. She 
would watch a little longer, and then 
tell Madame. 

Mrs. Russell spent that evening at 
Madame Fleury’s. Estelle was gone to 
bed with a headache. She always had 
headaches now, and Julia, really pitying 
her, had offered to sit with her and 
bathe her forehead with eau-de-cologne. 
Harry went to the theatre. 

But Estelle fell asleep, and Harry, 
finding the play dull, returned home 
early, and had a pleasant ¢éte-d-téte with 
Julia to finish the evening. 

“We must give up our meetings by 
starlight,” he said. “ Mathurine has 
been watching us, and vows she'll tell 
my mother. It won't do to get into a 
row, you know.” 
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Julia sighed. “It was so pleasant 
having you to talk to. We think so 
much alike. Your mother and Estelle 
are too completely French for me. I 
feel quite homesick sometimes, although 
Estelle is a little darling, and Mrs. 
Russell all that is kind.” 

“‘ Are you homesick really now ?” said 
Harry, drawing his chair a little nearer 
to Julia’s. 

Julia only answered by a deep sigh. 

“T remember,” said Harry, “when I 
was a mid—my first voyage, you know 
—I was awfully sea—homesick, I mean ; 
but I soon got over it. I daresay you 
will in time.” 

Julia shook her head in a gently de- 
sponding manner. “TI wish, oh I wish 
I could. But at home I have always 
been accustomed to such complete 
liberty, and here—oh dear, I feel some- 
times as if I were in a convent. I did 
venture out once alone, and I’m sure I 
thought I should never hear the last «f 
it from Mrs, Russell. You should have 
heard her on French etiquette.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “1 can just ima- 
gine that. But you and I are English, 
and we won’t be trammelled by French 
nonsense. It’s very well for my sister, 
who has been brought up in the French 
way. I'll tell you what now. We two 
will have a jolly little stroll down ly 
the Botanic Gardens some evening when 
my mother is busy with her charity 
committee. And—what do you say to 
having ices somewhere ?” 

That was just what Julia wished for. 

“Tt’s no use; she'll find out and 
make a fuss,” she said, with another 
sigh, intended to stimulate Harry. 

It had the desired effect. Harry 
vowed he would manage it somehow. 
Only let her trust to him, he said 
tenderly. 

“But Mrs. Russell might blame 
you, and that would make me so un- 
happy,” said Julia, with one of her 
most killing glances. “I know how 
very strict her notions are.” 

“Oh, bother her notions!” said 
Harry. “As I said, it’s all very well 
for Estelle. But you just tell me whei.- 
ever you want a run, and see if I’m not 
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at your service. I'd go to the world’s 
end to serve you—I would indeed, 
Julia.” 

“Thanks,” Julia murmured, giving 
him her jewelled hand, and turning her 
head away with another long drawn 
sigh. Harry squeezed her fingers till 
she winced. He forgot her rings in his 
ardour. 

“ You are so kind,” she murmured ; 
“like a brother almost. I never had a 
brother.” 

“Let me be one,” said Harry, “ if I 
mayn’t be anything better.” 

So the seal of fraternity was set on 
Julia’s white forehead. She received it 
with the most charming naiveté, “I 
hope dear little Estelle won’t be jealous,” 
she said, with her sweetest smile. 

She did not blush in the least. Why 
should she ? 

That project of a walk round the 
Botanic Gardens was destined never to 
be realized. Mathurine was too sharp 
for them, They had made sure all was 
safe, and were going out one evening 
between the lights, when they were 
pounced upon by the lynx-eyed lady’s- 
maid, and forced to turn back igno- 
miniously. 

“Fie upon you!” she exclaimed, 
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putting her back against the low door 
leading from the quadrangle into a back 
street, where she had waylaid them. 
“Fie upon you! What! you, a young 
lady belonging to a good family, go to 
walk at dusk with a young man! No! 
not while 1 have the honour to be in 
Madame’s service shall such a scandal 
as this take place. It would ruin Ma- 
demoiselle Estelle’s prospects for life, 
and I swear it shall not be !” 

It was useless for Harry to argue. 
Mathurine was as firm as the Pic du 
Midi, and turned a deaf ear to his vehe- 
ment assertions of freedom. She did 
not even answer him when he proved 
in execrable but forcible French that 
both he and Miss Maurice were British 
subjects. She followed Julia to her 
room, and made her understand that if 
there was a repetition of the impropriety, 
it would become her unavoidable duty 
to inform Madame. Indeed, she added, 
she ought, if she knew her duty, to 
speak to her at once. 

“ Do so by all means!” was Julia’s 
answer. 

But Harry interposed, and once more 
paid her for silence. 

It cost him a third napoleon. 


(7'o be continued.) 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION, 


Potiticat events on the Continent have 
of late been unusually fruitful in hopes 
and disappointments. It really seemed 
at the beginning of last month that the 
tendency to general peace and recon- 
ciliation which the advent of Christmas 
is supposed to create in the ordinary 
relations of life, was at last also making 
itself felt in the treacherous and stormy 
atmosphere of foreign politics. Stocks 
rose on all the exchanges, troops were 
sent home on furlough, and Paris and 
Berlin correspondents declared that 
peace was certain. This pleasant belief, 
however, was soon rudely shaken by the 
news of a rupture between Turkey and 
Greece. Apprehensions of a general 
war again depressed journalists and 
financiers, and the sanguine speculators 
of three weeks ago have become the 
despondent prophets of to-day. But 
such signs of the times are hardly to be 
trusted. It is impossible to gather any 
accurate impressions of the European 
situation from newspaper telegrats, 
which are often only formidable by 
reason of their unintelligibility, or from 
those senseless panics which now peri- 
odically agitate the money-market. Let 
us endeavour, by a careful survey of the 
elements of disturbance now existing in 
Europe, and the checks upon them, to 
form an independent opinion on the 
subject. 

It seems to be generally supposed that 
war has been prevented by the Spanish 
revolution. But could France have made 
war if the revolution had not occurred ? 
We showed in the last Number of this 
Magazine (“The Rhine Frontier”)the tre- 
mendous difficulties of a campaign on the 
Rhine conducted by France alone—difli- 
culties which make aduel between France 
and Prussia almost an impossibility. 
Even if Napoleon had been sure of the 


alliance of Spain—of which there is no 
evidence—it could scarcely have enabled 
him to face these difficulties, for a Spanish 
contingent would in no case be of much 
use for a war in Germany. The Spanish 
troops, it is said, were to have taken the 
place of the French in the Roman States. 
This would, no doubt, have added a few 
thousands to the French army; but 
what a temptation it would have been 
to Italy to make one more attempt to 
complete her unity! Andif the Italians 
won a victory over the Spaniards on 
Papal territory, as they probably would, 
with the superiority given them by 
greater numbers and a patriotic cause to 
tight for, could France have left her new 
allies and the Holy Father undefended ? 
The same objections would, of course, 
apply to Spanish support under the new 
revolutionary government, supposing— 
as was seriously believed in Paris a few 
weeks ago—that it were really disposed, 
notwithstanding all internal difficulties, 
to plunge into a European war. 
Fortunately for the interests of peace, 
the list of available alliances is just now 
very small. That of Italy, if it were 
worth having, Napoleon could at any 
time have for the asking, if he would 
withdraw his protection from the Pope. 
But in such a case Italy would have too 
much to do at home to give any effectual 
assistance abroad ; and the alienation 
of the clerical party in France would be 
a heavy price to pay for an uncertain 
ally in a war which would tax to the 
utmost the united energies of the French 
people. After the brilliant, but too 
brief leadership of Cavour, Italy has 
again become what she was in the time 
of Dante: “ Nave senza nochier ed in 
gran tempesta.” Her chief statesmen 
are either honest conservative medio- 
crities, like Menabrea, impracticable 
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radicals, like Crispi and Mordini, or 
clever intriguers, like Ratazzi. The ship 
is strong enough, no doubt, to weather 
the storms which will probably for 
many years to come still impede her 
progress; but it is to be feared that 
there is no one on board capable of 
directing her skilfully and speedily 
through the dangers which beset her. 
The persistent repetition in the 
French press of the rumours of an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
Belgium and Holland rather shows what 
France desires than what it is in her 
power to accomplish. Among the Dutch 
there is undoubtedly a very prevalent 
impression that Germany has aggressive 
designs on their country ; and it must 
be confessed that their fears are not 
entirely without foundation. Since the 
days of the “great Elector,” the founder 
of Prussia’s greatness, Holland and 
Prussia have been constantly at issue, 
in consequence of the attempts of the 
Prussian rulers to establish a fleet; and 
the identification of the policy of Prussia 
with that of Germany, which may be 
said to date from the great national 
revival of 1848, made these attempts 
still more alarming, for the natural har- 
bour of a German fleet would obviously 
be at the mouth of the Rhine. It is 
said that when Count Bismarck was 
ambassador at Frankfort, he openly de- 
clared that Prussia wanted a sea-board, 
and that this ought to consist of the 
coasts of Holland, North-Western Ger- 
many, and Jutland. This theory has 
since enjoyed a certain popularity in 
Germany, and it had beyond question a 
good deal to do with the national move- 
ment for Schleswig-Holstein. Now that 
the German flag waves at Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Kiel, say the Dutch, might 
not another great war carry it to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp, and thus complete 
the programme of the aspiring Prussian 
Minister! Moreover, Holland has always 
been more or less the enemy of Prussia, 
and her complicity with Napoleon in 
the Luxemburg affair excited a hostility 
in Germany which is still fresh. Nor 
could she be capable of resisting for a 
moment the attack of her big German 


neighbour. Holland has already been 
twice occupied by Prussian troops—in 
1787 and 1813—and it is very doubtful 
whether she would again be patriotic 
enough to protect herself by an inun- 
dation, as when she was threatened with 
invasion by Louis XIV. From France, 
on the other hand, she has little to fear, 
and much perhaps to gain. If Napoleon 
had his own way in a war with Prussia, 
he would probably try to annex the 
Walloon provinces of Belgium, in which 
case the Flemish provinces would fall 
naturally to Holland, both as a reward 
to an ally, and a homage to that principle 
of nationality which has always been 
the stalking-horse of French Imperial- 
ism. There is, therefore, much to at- 
tract Holland to France; while, from 
a strategical point of view, it is of the 
highest importance that France should 
cultivate the friendship of Holland. 

At least as valuable to France, how- 
ever, as the alliance of Holland, would 
be that of Belgium. We may be pretty 
sure that if war breaks out, neither of 
the antagonists would be very scrupulous 
about respecting the neutrality of this 
country, which seems to have been made 
expressly by nature for a battle-field. 
The Luxemburg affair, in which the farce 
of neutralization was gone through merely 
for the sake of appeasing the suscepti- 
bilities of France, clearly showed that 
political treaties are now-a-days regarded 
as binding oniy so long as it does not 
suit one of the contracting parties to 
break them. It may be doubted whether 
even the great diplomatic abilities of 
Leopold I., if he were still living, would 
be a sufficient safeguard for Belgian 
neutrality in a European crisis ; and his 
successor is a:lmittedly quite incapable 
of coping with any serious political dif. 
ficulty either at home or abroad. This 
the Belgians themselves feel and say, 
and the violent antagonisms of race and 
religion in their country make the 
dangers of their position still greater. 
Doubtless, as a nation, they desire to 
remain independent; but the French 
party in the south, and the German 
party in the Flemish provinces, form 
elements of disintegration which might 
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be used with fatal effect in the midst of 
the convulsions of a great war. On the 
whole, if no other course were open to 
them, they would rather be annexed to 
France than to Germany, but either 
alternative would be disagreeable ; and it 
will certainly not be their interest to 
court political extinction by allying them- 
selves with Napoleon. 

But even supposing that France had 
both Belgium and Holland on her side, 
those Powers, however valuable for 
defence, would be useless for attack. 
Much has been said of late about an 
alliance with Austria, and there are 
people even now in Paris who maintain 
that such an alliance has actually been 
concluded. Without professing to have 
any special information on this subject, 
it will be useful to examine whether 
the general tendency and requirements 
of contemporary Austrian politics furnish 
any grounds for such a report. There 
is one fact about Austria which those 
who speculate about her foreign policy 
do not take sufficiently into account— 
namely, that, with the exception of 
Turkey, no state in Europe is so beset 
with difficulties of every kind. The 
charming picture drawn by Count Beust 
in his last Red Book, of an Austria 
united at home, influential abroad, and 
strong enough to crush her enemies both 
within and without, rather represents 
her as her friends would wish her to be 
than as she really is. A less partial 
pen would show the majority of her 
people so discontented as to be almost 
rebellious, her policy abroad viewed with 
distrust and suspicion, and her treasury 
well-nigh exhausted by the results of 
past mismanagement and the expenses of 
the new military organization. Such a 
position, it might be said, must in the end 
drive this clever, scheming Minister— 
whom a Frenchman once wittily charac- 
terised as “non seulement un homme 
d’état, mais un homme dans tous les états” 
—to seek a diversion from his troubles 
ina great war. An alliance offered under 
such circumstances could in no case be 
worth much ; but it is hardly credible 
that with all his fondness for intriguing, 
Count Beust should commit himself to 
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a policy so utterly irreconcilable with 
that he has hitherto pursued. The one 
great object he has had in view ever 
since he was called to the direction of 
affairs at the Burg, is to attract the 
Germans to Austria by making their 
countrymen in the Empire the leaders 
of a free constitutional state. He wishes, 
it is true, to undo the work of Sadowa, 
but only by playing off the liberal govern- 
ment of Vienna against the military 
despotism of Berlin ; and to join France 
in an attack on Germany would be simply 
to give the deathblow to his plans, for 
it would at once put an end to all sym- 
pathy for Austria in the Fatherland. 
Granting, however, that he is blind 
enough to believe it possible to restore 
the state of things which existed before 
1866 by another war, neither the German 
majority in the Reichsrath—who are 
already more German than Austrian— 
nor the Hungarians—who owe their 
present power and almost total indepen- 
dence to the events of that year—would 
permit him to attempt it. 

Whatever may be the truth, therefore, 
of the report of a Franco-Austrian 
alliance, we may be pretty certain that 
it would produce no practical result. 
The only other power which could be 
of any assistance to France against 
Prussia is Russia; and here we tread on 
very uncertain ground, for all depends 
on the will of one man, or rather on the 
influence which at any given moment 
may predominate over his weak and in- 
constant spirit. Fortunately, Alexander 
II. dislikes war because he is one of the 
most timid as well as the most irresolute 
of monarchs. He could sanction with- 
out flinching horrible cruelties in Poland, 
but his way of pursuing the traditional 
policy of the Czars in Turkey is by 
underhand agitation and small diplo- 
matic intrigues at the trumpery courts of 
Bucharest and Belgrade. In Germany, 
too, though he held aloof during the 
last war, he thinks to stem the rising 
tide of unity by his family influence 
among the petty sovereigns; and it is 
more than probable that, having missed 
the opportunity of playing a great part, 
as he might have done, in 1866, he will 
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not embark in a much more hazardous 
conflict now. This disposition is en- 
couraged by the policy of the party— 
represented by M. Milutin in the 
Cabinet, and M. Katkoff in the press— 
which ever since the last Polish insurrec- 
tion has been predominant at the Russian 
Court. All the efforts of this powerful 
and active faction are now directed with 
an almost fanaticalardour to their favour- 
ite object of crushing out all differences 
of nationality and religion in the empire, 


and reducing the motley populations of 


which it is composed to one dead level 
of Russianism. While the Government 
is so busy at its hopeless task of turning 
Protestant Germans and Catholic Poles 
into Russians and “ True Believers,” it 
can have but little time or energy to 
spare for thoughts of a foreign war. 
Moreover, the army is as yet very scantily 
provided with breech-loaders, and the 
ignorant and brutalized Russian soldier 
is so slow to learn the use of the new 
weapon, that some of the Prussian officers 
lately employed in Russia as instructors 
of musketry have been known to give 
up their task in despair. 

But though we may reckon with some 
certainty on Russia’s present desire to 
be at peace, all may be changed both 
there and elsewhere under the disturbing 
influence of a European conflict. In- 
deed, once the flame of war is kindled 
in Europe, it is very difficult to say 
where it would stop. Italy would cer- 
tainly strike another blow for Rome ; 
the Greeks would again attempt to 
realize their “great idea;” and Russia 
could hardly fail to profit by the 
universal hubbub in gathering the 
fruits of her Panslavist propaganda 
in Turkey and Austria. All the 
plans of conquest and revolution which 
were laid during the war of 1866, 
and were suspended by its abrupt and 
unexpected conclusion, would reappear 
in a more mature, and therefore more 
dangerous, form. The Eastern question 
especially, that bugbear of Western di- 
plomacy, which, if carefully watched 
and left to its own natural develop- 
ment, may in course of time settle itself, 
would perhaps be arranged in a manner 


fatal to the independence of Europe, by 
the establishment of Russia, or one of 
her satellites, at Constantinople. For, 
without going into the intricacies of this 
great question, for which we have no 
space here, it is above all important to 
bear in mind that the chief dangers of 
the Turkish empire proceed, not from 
within, but from without. The extraor- 
dinary blunder—we will charitably sup- 
pose it was nothing else—made by Lord 
Stanley in his speech at Lynn, when 
he represented the late disturbances in 
Turkey as disputes between a Govern- 
ment and its subjects with which no 
foreign state has a right to interfere, 
shows a total misconception of the real 
state of things. The great majority of 
the population of Turkey proper consists 
of Bulgarians, a quiet, homely, agricul- 
tural people, almost entirely destitute of 
political feeling, and therefore without 
any political grievances, desirous of re- 
maining under the government of the 
Sultan, and only asking to be allowed 
to manage their own religious affairs— 
a demand which has now been granted. 
Of the remainder, the Greeks of the 
mainland are a crafty, grasping, dege- 
nerate race, who think only of enriching 
themselves at the expense of the Govern- 
ment; those of the islands are not nume- 
rous enough to endanger the integrity 
of the empire; and the warlike Alba- 
nians are as much attached to the Sultan 
as the Turks. With the reforms now 
being gradually introduced in her Chris- 
tian provinces, Turkey is assured of a 
long lease of existence, if she is only 
left to deal with her own people. But 
if Greece on the one side, and Russia 
on the other, are allowed to continue 
pouring bands of revolutionists into her 
territory, the best and wisest govern- 
ment in the world will not be able to 
save her from destruction. The ener- 
getic remonstrances of Austria, supported 
by France, England, and Prussia, have 
now succeeded, to a certain extent, in 
removing this scandal of our modern 
diplomacy. The weak but ambitious 
Hospodar of Roumania, finding himself 
snubbed by his royal relative at Berlin, 
has replaced his adventurous Minister 
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Bratiano by a man of more conservative 
views ; and the determined step just 
taken by Turkey towards Greece will, it 
is to be hoped, bring the Government 
at Athens to a proper sense of its inter- 
national duties. So long as the guaran- 
teeing powers sincerely desire peace, 
Turkey will be as secure on the side of 
Greece as she is on that of Roumania. 
But peace in the East can only be 
secured by peace on the Rhine. A 
new war would again let loose all the 
wild ambitions and tortuous intrigues 
which seem to find their natural home 
on the Lower Danube. 

It would seem, from the above con- 
siderations, that even if a war with 
Prussia were the last card Napoleon 
could play to save his dynasty, the 
risks are so tremendous that, gambler as 
he is, he would probably not dare to 
encounter them. The alternative would 
be either to perish grandly in the midst 
of a universal conflagration, or be ignobly 
driven from thethrone bya popularrising. 
But have matters gone so far in France 
as to give him no other choice? M. 
About published an interesting though 
slightly coloured account the other day, 
in an Imperialist paper, of the present 
state of feeling among the various sec- 
tions of the population, and we have 
been given the opportunity of supply- 
ing, from an independent source, some 
of the facts he has toned down or left 
unnoticed. The strength of the empire 
has always lain in the support of the 
agricultural population ; and this class, 
which reads few: newspapers and no 
pamphlets, is as much attached to the 
dynasty as ever. It complains of the 
high taxation, and is by no means satis- 
fied with the new military law: but it 
not only has no thought of overthrowing 
the Government, but would be ready, if 
necessary, to defend it. Among the 
ouvriers thereis no such attachment tothe 
dynasty. They neither like nor dislike 
it, and as long as the Government gives 
them plenty of work and good wages 
they will leave it alone. What will 
happen when the ruinous constructions 
which have made Paris a huge quarry 
are completed, is a question which justly 
arouses the apprehensions of all far- 
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sighted politicians ; but at present there 
is no danger to be feared from that 
quarter. The loudest opposition has 
hitherto come from the middle class, 
which is the only one that really feels 
the want of a free political life, and 
feels it only the more strongly because 
it has now been thrust into the back- 
ground by the superior numbers of the 
ouvriers and the agricultural population. 
“Le suffrage universel,” says an able 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
“est toujours ou séditieux ou servile,” 
and the mass of intelligence and talent 
scattered in the middle-class of France, 
being too liberal-minded for servility, 
and too weak for parliamentary opposi- 
tion, is sometimes driven into sedition 
by its intense yearning for political 
activity. But such manifestations, ha- 
rassing as they are to the Emperor, are 
usually more noisy than popular. Their 
frequency shows that there is much dis- 
content ; but the discontent is confined 
within too narrow a sphere to portend 
any immediate danger to the Govern- 
ment, 

That Napoleon would recover his 
popularity by a successful war there can 
be little doubt, for the desire among the 
French people, taking them in the 
mass, for a victory over the Prussians, 
is unfortunately stronger than that for 
liberty. But war being now almost out 
of the question, would he not find it his 
interest, if not to “ crown the edifice,” at 
least to make the structure more solid 
and complete? Standing alone in his 
old age at the head of discontented 
France, broken down by illness, and 
deprived by death of the faithful com- 
panions who assisted to build up his 
throne, would it not be well, not only 
for his country, but for himself and his 
dynasty, if he shared the responsibili- 
ties of rule with some of the brilliant 
statesmen who are now the most formid- 
able opponents of his Government, but 
who could be converted by a truly liberal 
policy into trusty advisers and firm 
supporters? He is surely strong enough 
in the attachment of the army and the 
majority of his people to take such a 
step without danger; and although it 
might to a certain extent diminish his 
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power, it would do more to consolidate 
his dynasty than even a successful war. 
The French nation will always appre- 
ciate the advantages of liberty, but will 
soon forget the transient joys of military 
glory.' 

What the Emperor himself thinks on 
this subject his reticence will permit no 
one to know; probably he will declare 
it before long in one of those oracular 
utterances with which he is accustomed 
to surprise the world. But there is 
every reason to expect, from his own 
practical good sense, and the known 
opinions of those who have most influ- 
ence over him, that he will not pro- 
nounce for war. The Empress’s sym- 
pathies are now entirely absorbed by 
the misfortunes of Pius [X. and Queen 
Isabella ; and M. Rouher, the “ Grand- 
Vizier,” is a strong advocate of peace. 
In such a question the tendencies of 
the Foreign Minister, too, would natu- 
rally have some weight. M. de Lavalette, 
who has just been appointed to that 
post, represents, together with M. Bene- 
detti, the French ambassador at Berlin, 
the views of that party among French 
politicians which sees in the unification 
of Germany no injury or danger to the 
interests of France. When the plans of 
Napoleon with regard to the distribution 


1 The Times argued the other day that it is 
useless for Napoleon to give France any more 
liberties, because what the opposition really 
wants is not freedom, but a change of rulers. 
This last assertion seems to us an utterly 
groundless libel on the political intelligence 
of the French people. But granting it to be 
true, why should it be easier to plot treason 
under a liberal than under a despotic regime ¢ 
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of power in Germany had failed in con- 
sequence of the unexpected issue of the 
war of 1866, it was M. de Lavalette 
who was selected, as the successor of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, to inaugurate a 
policy of conciliation by the famous 
despatch in which “ the agglomeration 
of small states” was accepted as the 
natural solution of the great questions 
of European politics, Such a statesman 
would hardly now be entrusted with the 
direction of affairs at the Quai d’Orsay, 
if the Emperor were seriously contem- 
plating a warlike policy. 

The result of our review is, that peace 
with Prussia is imposed on the ruler of 
France by every consideration of na- 
tional expediency, as well as of personal 
interest. And, so long as France is at 
peace, there is no reason to expect war 
from any other quarter. Prussia, occu- 
pied in consolidating her conquests, has 
no cause to provoke any of her neigh- 
bours ; the Spanish revolution, though 
no longer bloodless, can hardly afford 
any pretext for a war; Italy is power- 
less against the Pope while French 
troops protect Rome; and the only 
effectual measures have at length been 
taken for putting an end to the machina- 
tions of the disturbers of peace in the 
East. How long this state of things 
will last must depend on circumstances 
and events which it is impossible to 
foresee. At any rate, it will be satis- 
factory to note that the general aspect of 
affairs in Europe, though still not with- 
out “black spots,” is more pacific this 
Christmas than it has been at any time 
since 1866. 














CHRISTINGLES. 


Christingles are made in this way. A hole is made in an orange, and 
a piece of quill, three or four inches long, set upright in the hole, and 
usually a second piece inside this. The upper half of each quill is cut 
into small strips, and the end of each strip inserted into a raisin. The 
weight of the raisins bends down the little boughs of quill, forming two 
circles of pendants. A coloured taper is duel in the upper quill, and 
lighted on Christmas Eve. The custom is German. 


Tue children stood and watched me 
As I cut them one by one, 
In the bright December morning, 
In the clear December sun. 
The church-clock struck eleven 
Ere the first quill was done, 
And the children listened to the strokes, 
And counted them one by one. 


And they looked from the nursery windows 
High up under the eaves, 
Where the creepers used to climb and cling 
With their clusters of crimson leaves,— 
They looked from the nursery windows 
On the churchyard down below, 
Where so many their quiet Christmas kept 
Out of sight of the snow; 
They looked at the gentle shadows 
And the wintry beams that crossed 
The sprinkled snow on the happy graves, 
And the glittering white hoar-frost. 


And before the talk was over 
That the clock had made by striking, 
Or the eager eyes were wearied out, 
I had fashioned the quills to my liking. 
They were very patient children, 
And they had not long to wait ; 
There were six quills only this Christmas-time, 
And there always used to be eight. 


So then my Christmas-keepers 
They rushed away to be dressed, 
To go out for the coloured tapers, 
And the raisins, and all the rest. 
Oh merry Christmas shopping! 
And the little grey old man 
That kept the shop where the tapers were 
Could talk as children can ; 
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He showed such store of colours, 
And he was as pleased as they, 
And said the brightest were the best, 
For one must be good to be gay! 
Only the little faces 
Grew silent when he said, 
“Red is better than yellow, 
Will nobody have the red?” 


Before we put the holly up 
That busy afternoon, 
I called for the tapers and oranges, 
And the children brought them soon : 
And we gave each slender quill-stem 
An orange for its root, 
And made the delicate branches bow 
’Neath the load of raisin fruit. 
And the tapers stood in the middle, 
Yellow, and green, ‘and white ; 
And the Christingles were ready 
To be lit at fall of night. 


Then I stooped for a bough of holly 
That had fallen on the floor, 
And there fell to the ground, as I lifted it, 
A berry, or something more,— 
And after it fell my eyes could see 
More clearly than before. 
But oh for the red Christingle 
That never was missing of yore! 
And oh for the red Christingle 
That I miss for evermore ! 


I lit the three Christingles, 
I lit them one by one, 
On the merry, merry Christmas eve, 
When all the work was done. 
I lit the three Christingles, 
And they burned with a joyous 
But the faces that bent above them 
Were fuller of light than they. 


But the table had four corners, 
And the lights were only three, 
So I put the gifts at the other end, 
That the father might not see. 
Perhaps I hoped a little 
That he would not count how many, 
Nor miss the red Christingle 
That was more to me than any. 
Of all the tapers I saw it best, 
For my eyes were too dim to see the res 
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I went and sat a little apart, 

Lest some of the thoughts that thronged my heart 
Should trickle out at my eyes, 

And the children should see them there, and start, 
With a sorrow in their surprise. 


But nearer than all the talking 
Came a whisper low at last, 
And down from the heavens of the future, 
And up from the tombs of the past, 
It brought my thoughts back trooping 
To the present Christmas Even : 
“Mamma, the red Christingle— 
Are they lighting it up in heaven?” 


I did not look behind me, 
Though the little voice was there ; 
But I looked across to the table 
Where the other children were, 
And I saw that two were watching 
Like vestals of days bygone, 
But I glanced at the white Christingle, 
And it burned unwatched, alone. 


A minute passed in silence 
Ere I could answer make, 

Ere the power of speech that slept in me 
Was willing at all to wake. 

I was thinking thoughts in‘ plenty, 
But I waited for words in vain, 

Till the child grew shy of her question, 
And stole away again. 


But, as she was the eldest daughter, 
When the other two were gone 

With the Christmas kiss to their happy sleep, 
I let her linger on. 

And I put my arm around her, 
And kissed her on the brow, 

And she knew full well what I meant thereby—- 
“T am ready to hear you now.” 

And I kissed her on the dear white lids 
Of her loving, heaven-blue eyes, 

And a little smile came on her lips 
And floated away, cloud-wise. 


And after a thoughtful silence 
The little daughter said, 
“Mamma, four Christmases ago, 
When it first came into our head, 
And we chose our Christmas colours, 
Fach one to keep to his own, 
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And never to change them any more 
Till we were all up-grown, 
Then Allan and I talked over it, 
And he chose the red, you know, 
Tecause it was like a brave, strong boy, 
And King David's cheeks were so. 
So Allan had the red one, 
And for me, I chose the white, 
For I thought, as the angels wear white robes, 
They might notice my white light ; 
And I wanted the beautiful angel eyes 
To give me one kind glance ; 
So I held my face over the taper, close, 
And thought they were looking, perchance. 
And I thought that likely, even then, 
The light of their eyes might mingle 
(Though I could not tell the lights apart) 
With the light of my Christingle. 


“And now there is one thing I want to know, 
The reason I cannot find, 

For I should have been so glad to go, 
And Allan to stay behind. 

I love you very dearly,” 
(And a close caress was given,) 

“Put I want to see what heaven is like, 
And I want to live in heaven, 

Why did they come for Allan, 
And why not come for me? 

For I have my headaches so oftentimes, 
And Allan was always free ; 

And I miss Allan every day, 
And he would not have so missed me.’ 


I sobbed deep down withia my heart, 
It was so hard to bear 

“T have lost one little child of mine, 
And I have not another to spare!” 

Again I kissed the forehead small, 
So round, and soft, and fair: 

“The time is short, my darling,” 
I said, as I smoothed her hair, 

* And it matters little who goes first, 
We shall all so soon be there.” 


But was it true, the thing I said? 
I know it matters to me, 

For, oh my children, the time is long 
Until your face I see! 

And | weep for the red Christingle 
That faded first and fast; 

And I yearn for the white Christingle, 
That the angels took at last! 
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I could not tell her why it was 
That Allan was first to die, 
And though she often thought of it 
She never could find out why ; 
But there came a deep content, and lay 
On her face, that was sweeter every day, 
And she said, “1 shall know it by and by.” 


The angels had long patience, 
And another Christmas came, 

And the white Christingle burned once more, 
And she bent over the flame ; 

And the angels watched her taper, 
Standing scarce out of view, 

And they loved the white so well, so well, 
That they made her cheek white, too! 


And at last, on a bright May morning, 
My snowdrop faded quite ; 

And the first day of the gentle June 
We buried her out of sight. 

The other two stay with me, 
But oh, they seem so few! 

I cannot forget that 1 once had four, 
And now I have only two. 

And I try to think the time is short, 
And growing shorter daily ; 

But my heart goes heavily all day long, 
And the children’s go so gaily! 

And I, that used to smile with them 
Whenever they smiled at all, 

I have quite forgot my smiling now, 
And it will not come at my call. 


But by and by, as the months go on, 
The pain will wear away, 
And I shall be glad that the gathering home 
ls nearer every day, 
And my David of the ruddy cheeks 
Will greet me glad and gay, 
And the little girl the angels loved 
Will not want to go away. 











RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. 


BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 


As far as I know, the first mention of 
those strangely beautiful and weird 
appendages of the sun, variously called 
“red flames,” “ prominences,” and “ pro- 
tuberances,” which are visible, and 
only visible, during a total eclipse of our 
great luminary, occurs in a letter ad- 
dressed by a Captain Stannyan to Flam- 
steed in 1706 ; that is, 162 years ago. 

Stannyan was at Berne, observing the 
total solar eclipse of that year, when 
the sun was totally darkened for four 
minutes and a half: he seems to have 
had sufficient presence of mind to have 
given the marvellous and awful accom- 
panying phenomena only their due 
share of attention, for he carefully 
watched for the sun’s reappearance, 
and was rewarded by observing that 
“his getting out of his eclipse was pre- 
“ ceded by a blood-red streak of light 
“from his left limb, which continued 
* not longer than six or seven seconds 
‘of time ; then part of the sun’s disc 
appeared all of a sudden as bright as 
Venus was ever seen in the night,— 
nay, brighter ; and in that very instant 
gave a light and shadow to things as 
“ strong as the moon uses to do.” 

It seems pretty clear that Stannyan 
believed this “ blood-red streak” to 
belong to the sun, for he does not 
mention the moon; but unfortunately, 
authority, in the shape of Flamsteed, 
referred it without question to the 
moon; and the height of our satel- 
lite’s atmosphere was at once caleu- 
lated to a nicety. This error was not 
banished from men’s minds till the year 
1860 ; it held its own therefore, for over 
a century and a half—a pretty long run 
for an assertion made on such a slender 
basis, but one not altogether unprece- 
dented, 

From 1706 to 1860, total eclipses of 
the sun have swept over Europe. I 
believe that in every case — certainly 


in every late case—the remarkable 
phenomena first observed in 1706 have 
been seen : in astronomical observation, 
as in other matters, Ce n’est que le pre- 
mier pas qui coute—the mind helps the 
eye as well as the eye the mind; but 
the records are singularly unsatisfactory 
till the year 1842 is reached, and then 
the golden age begins. The “ red flames,” 
in that year were watched by several 
observers of the highest eminence. 
Mauvais compared two of the promi- 
nences in shape and colour to the peaks 
of the Alps illuminated by the setting 
sun. Mr. Airy likened them to saw-teeth 
in the position proper for a circular 
saw. Mr. Baily describes those seen 
by himself encircling the black moon 
as follows:—* They had the appear- 
“ance of mountains of a prodigious 
elevation ; their colour was red, tinged 
with lilac or purple: perhaps the colour 
of the peach-blossom would more 
nearly represent it. They somewhat 
resembled the snowy tops of the 
Alpine mountains when coloured by 
“ the rising or setting sun.” 

The next swing of the Eclipse pendu- 
lum brings us to 1851, and to Sweden, 
which was in consequence the rendez- 
vous of European, but especially of 
English, astronomers, who were now 
convineed, particularly by the observa- 
tions of 1842, of the enormous interest 
and importance of the problem. Of 
this eclipse we have admirable records. 
Airy, Adams, Dawes, Hind, Carrington, 

tobinson, Dunkin, Lassell, were among 
the eminent observers who were there 
to endeavour to settle the question. 
Prominences there were in abundance, 
some of them of great magnitude and 
striking form. So enormous in height 
and so brilliant was one of them that it 
was clearly visible to the naked eye, 
and Dawes saw it five seconds after the 
sun had reappeared! We owe to that 
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lamented observer the most minute ac- 
count of the prominences. One of them 
was cone-shaped, of a deep red colour; 
another was a bluntly triangular pink 
body, disconnected with the sun; and 
another like a “Turkish cimeter,” 
70,000 miles in height if it belonged 
to the sun, with one of its edges of a 
rich carmine colour. Besides these, two 
low ridges were seen, stretching along 
the moon’s edge: in one of them was 
a flame like a “ dog’s tusk ;” its colour 
and brilliancy varying from those of the 
lower ridges. The prominence which 
reminded Dawes of a “cimeter” was 
likened by Airy to a “ boomerang ;” its 
colour “ {ull lake red :” the latter also 
saw one of the ridges, which he called a 
“sierra,” situated along the sun’s edge 
at the part where it was just jitted 
by the edge of the moon; this sierra 
being “more brilliant than the other 
prominences, and its colour scarlet.” 

This eclipse left a very distinct im- 
pression on the Astronomer Royal’s 
mind as to the exact place of the promi- 
nences. ‘It was impossible,” he said, 
* to see the changes that took place in 
“the prominences without feeling the 
“conviction that they belonged to the 
“sun and not to the moon.” 

Still Professor Adams was not quite 
convinced, Mr. Dunkin held a contrary 
opinion to Airy; other observers, if 
they had formed one, did not express 
it, and we believe that the general con- 
sensus will be faithfully represented by 
saying that at this period the where- 
abouts of the prominences—.e. whether 
they belonged to the sun or moon—was 
“not proven.” There was strong evi- 
dence going to show that they could 
only belong to the sun, but the theory 
was not thoroughly established. 

The next attack was made in 1860, 
the astronomical forces having in the 
meantime secured an ally of tremen- 
dous power. fy this time celestial 
photography, in the hands of Mr. 
Warren De la Rue, had arrived at a 
high state of perfection, and now the 
prominences were photographed, not only 
by Mr. De la Rue himself, but by 
Father Secchi, who has followed in the 
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wake of all work of this nature. Mr, 
De la Rue was able to obtain the sun’s 
own evidence of the famous Spanish 
eclipse, in an almost unbroken series of 
photographs, from the time the moon 
made her first appearance on the sun 
till the time she had entirely crossed it. 

Just before the sun was totally hid, 
the prominences became visible in the 
telescope, and were recorded on the 
photographic plate, a long line of low 
ridges being visible when the eastern 
edge of the moon, which was travelling 
from west to east, was coincident with 
the just hidden edge of the sun.! Tops 
of high prominences were also regis- 
tered where the moon (which appeared 
much larger than the sun), extended 
grossly beyond the sun’s edge, especially 
the western one. Just before the sun 
began to reappear on the opposite side, 
and when the western edge of the moon 
nearly fitted the still hidden western 
edge of the sun, another low sierra ap- 
peared at the western edge, the one for- 
merly observed being by this time covered 
up by the moon. 

Nothing could be more complete 
than the proof thus afforded that these 
appendages belonged to the sun; the 
prominences were eclipsed and unco- 
vered exactly as the sun itself was; 
their whereabouts, therefore, could no 
longer be questioned ; and if, as I shall 
show presently, this fact was not esta- 
blished up to and including 1842, to 
Mr. De la Rue belongs the full credit 
of having solved this important ques- 
tion, which had remained sub judice 
for a century and a half. 

But Mr. De la Rue was not content 
with his own photographs. He made a 
careful comparison of them with those 
taken by Father Secchi, who observed 
the eclipse at some distance from his 
station, and he found important differ- 
ences in them—exactly such differences, 
too, as must have arisen from the differ- 
ence of position of the observers if the 
prominences really belonged to the sun. 


1 To thoroughly understand this, let the 
reader slide a shilling representing the moon, 
over a sixpence representing the sun, from 
right to left, de. west to east. , 
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It was distinctly evident that the eleva- 
tion of the prominences above the moon’s 
northern limb was much higher in Mr. 
De la Rue’s pictures than in Father 
Secchi’s, a fact accounted for by the 
moon having been seen much higher at 
Desierto (Father Secchi’s station) than 
at Rivabellosa, where Mr. De la Rue 
was placed. Similarly, the prominences 
seen beyond the moon’s southern limb 
were most uncovered in Secchi’s photo- 
graphs. 

Next came the eclipse of 1868, and 
in the Jong preceding preparations for 
it, there was one question which occu- 
pied men’s minds above all others; for 
as by photography a great victory had 
been gained, and the fact that these 
strange things were part and parcel of 
the sun established, so now it was hoped 
that by the aid of spectrum analysis 
another bigger battle would be fought 
and won, and the very nature itself of 
the things determined. 

In 1865 and 1866 my attention was 
drawn to the subject of spectroscopic 
observations of the sun and to the nature 
of the prominences, in consequence of 
some observations of sun-spots made in 
the early part of the former year; and 
having had the benefit of several conver- 
sations with my eminent friend Dr. Bal- 
four Stewart, the conclusion we arrived 
at was, that the prominences were pro- 
bably built up of incandescent gas. On 
this hypothesis it became at once obvious 
(from considerations I propose to state 
in a subsequent article) that their exist- 
ence should be revealed by the spectro- 
scope without the occurrence of a total 
eclipse, as they are not then rendered 
visible by any magical or mysterious 
process, but simply by the absence of 
the overpowering light of the sun. 

I began to act upon this ideain 1866, 
but the only result of my efforts was to 
show me that the means at my disposal 
were not sufficient to attack the problem 
with any chance of success. It was 
essential that I should obtain the spec- 
trum of the edge of the sun and the 
regions just outside it, and that the 
latter should be dark enough to form 
a background for the bright lines that 
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would be seen here and there projecting 
from the solar spectrum if the hypo- 
thesis that the prominences were gaseous 
was correct. In my instrument, how- 
ever, the illumination of the sun’s atmo- 
Sphere by the light reflected from the 
outer bright shell of the sun itself,— 
called the photosphere,—and the illumi- 
nation of our own atmosphere especially, 
were so great, near the sun, that the back- 
ground was not dark enough to allow 
bright lines to be easily visible, and I 
failed to detect any lines, though I dili- 
gently “fished” round the sun’s limb 
many times, and in all probability passed 
over prominences, 

1 therefore communicated my idea to 
the Royal Society, and my difficulties to 
the Government Grant Committee. The 
matter was thought worthy of their aid, 
and in the beginning of 1867 an in- 
strument was being constructed which, 
owing toa chapter of accidents, I received 
incomplete on the 16th of October, 1868, 
—that is, about two months after the 
eclipse had been observed in India, and 
a large part of the problem settled by 
other observers sent out by the scientific 
bodies of our own and other lands. 

The result of the observations in 
India was decisive as to the nature of 
the prominences. The spectroscope 
settled this as satisfactorily as the 
camera had settled their whereabouts in 
1860. They were gaseous. All the 
observers had seen those tell-tale lines 
during the eclipse which had in vain 
been looked for in the full glory of the 
sun with my small instrument. One 
large part of the final question was 
for ever put to rest. The prominences 
were built up of incandescent gas or 
vapour. 

But which gas? or what vapour? 
This would be indicated by the relative 
positions of the bright lines referred 
to the solar spectrum itself—that glo- 
rious band of rainbow hue, from red, 
through orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and lavender, crossed at right 
angles to its length by innumerable 
black lines, which is the very cypher 
of the universe, but which nevertheless 
have been read a little. With which of 
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the black lines did these newly-dis- 
covered and all-eloquent bright lines 
coincide? Here the eclipse gave out 
an uncertain sound. A total eclipse of 
the sun is an awful phenomenon, and 
it was scarcely to be expected that in 
its presence a tremendous problemshould 
be solved at the very first attempt. 
All the observers found all their 
laborious preparations of many months 
culminating in a few minutes, and those 
minutes rendered part almost of a new 
existence in a new world by the un- 
accustomed look of things: the mental 
tension must have been extreme; the 
hope of widening the range of know- 
ledge, and the fear of losing a single 
precious instant, are not calculated to 
steady either the hand or the eye, and 
it is no discredit to these men to point 
out that the results they obtained were 
terribly discordant as to the positions of 
the bright lines observed. 

Such was, as I imagined, the condi- 
tion of things when, on the 20th October, 
four days after I had received my instru- 
ment, I at last saw for the first time the 
long-wished-for lines, and at my leisure, 
though not without excitement, measured 
their absolute positions on the solar 
spectrum itself, both the bright lines 
proceeding from the prominences and 
the brilliantly coloured cypher- band 
proceeding from the sun’s edge being 
spread out before me, allowing an abso- 
lute means of determining the position 
of the former with reference to the 
latter, an advantage which the eclipse 
observers were deprived of, owing to 
the temporary obscuration of the sun. 

Three beautifully coloured lines of 
light were visible: one a glorious red, 
stretching away from the line designated 
C in the spectrum of the sun’s edge ; 
another a delicate yellow one, corre- 
sponding to no visible dark line; and 
still another, a green line, almost in 
prolongation of the line F. Here, then, 
was all doubt and uncertainty removed 
as to the position of the lines, and a 
method discovered of mapping the 
prominences every day the sun shines, 
instead of glimpsing them every ten 
years or so. Immediately after my 
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discovery and some further details had 
been communicated to the president of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, a 
letter was received from M. Janssen, 
one of the observers of the eclipse, to 
the effect that the same idea which I 
had published in 1866 had struck him 
during the eclipse itself; that he had 
applied it the next day, and had deter- 
mined the absolute positions of the lines 
at his leisure,as I did. The fact, which 
was determined by both of us, that 
bright lines corresponding to C and F 
in the solar spectrum appeared in the 
spectrum of the prominences settled the 
question as to their nature, for these 
are the two principal lines given out by 
hydrogen gas. ‘The spectroscope, there- 
fore, had taught us that the prominences 
were composed wholly, or in part, of 
hydrogen—incandescent hydrogen gas 
bursting up in tongues of flame and 
cloud-like masses from the photosphere. 

M. Janssen continued to observe the 
prominences for seventeen days after the 
eclipse. We do not yet know the de- 
tails of his observations, but they cannot 
fail to be of the highest importance, for 
he is a practised observer, has long 
devoted himself to spectroscopic re- 
search, and had a sun not far from the 
zenith to work upon. 

Between the 20th October and the 
5th of November, my spectroscope had 
been rendered more complete, and its 
next revelation startled me as much as 
the first one. Not only were the pro- 
minences proved beyond all question to 
be hydrogen, but the fact that they were 
merely local heapings up of a hydrogen 
envelope which entirely surrounded the 
sun was established. The examination 
of light from all parts of the sun’s edge 
showed that outside the photosphere the 
prominence spectrum was never absent, 
and I may add that since the day named, 
except once in a dense fog, it has never 
been absent from the field of view of 
my instrument whenever I have looked 
at the sun—which, thanks to our terrible 
climate, has happened at intervals, alas ! 
few and far between. 

And here before I go further a retro- 
spect is necessary. When I commenced 
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my observations, I had no idea that it 
had ever been suggested that the pro- 
minences were part of a continuous 
envelope. After I had established the 
existence of this envelope, an examina- 
tion of Mr. De la Rue’s admirable photo- 
graphs and of other records led me to 
believe that it had really been indicated 
over and over again, though the in- 
dications had been neglected. I have 
lately, however, been referred by Mr. 
De la Rue to a report by M. le Verrier 
which I had not previously seen, on the 
eclipse of 1860, in which the idea of a 
continuous envelope is distinctly enun- 
ciated, and since I have begun this 
article I have found that such an idea 
was suggested by Professor Grant before 
the eclipse of 1851! from a most com- 
plete analysis of all the observations 
made up to that time and reported in 
his admirable “ History of Physical 
Astronomy.”' It is true that Mr. Grant 
does not refer this third envelope to 
what we now know to be the right cause, 
but to him undoubtedly belongs, as far 
as I now know, the credit of having 
suggested that the prominences might be 
merely a part of such an envelope, while 
I have shown they really ave. As I have 
confessed my own prior ignorance of 
Mr. Grant’s masterly analysis of this 
matter, I may be permitted to express 
my surprise that it had been so generally 
overlooked: as far as I am aware such 
an idea was never broached either in 
connexion with the eclipse of 1860 or 
1868; whereas, had it been, the con- 
tinuity of the envelope might have been 
established easily by observations at 
properly chosen stations, quite indepen- 
dently of the spectroscope. 

In the same chapter, Mr. Grant shows 
also that the early eclipses afford ample 
evidence that the prominences belong to 
the sun, although, as we have seen, this 
fact was not considered to be definitely 
settled till 1860. To the hydrogen 
envelope, the existence of which, as an 
envelope, has now been established by 
means of the spectroscope, I have, at the 
suggestion of my friend Dr. Sharpey, 
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given the name of Chromosphere, as it 
is the region in which all the various 
and beautiful coloured phenomena are 
seen. 

Here at last, then, is the veil some- 
what uplifted. Who shall dare to 
say how little? Under it we see the 
meaning of the “ blood-red streak” ob- 
served one hundred and sixty-two years 
ago by Stannyan at Berne—a mean- 
ing finally revealed to us by a pro- 
cess which renders the invisible sen- 
sible to the human eye, which allows 
us, as it were, to feel from world to world. 
And is this the end? No; the veil is 
still being uplifted, for modern science 
moves apace ; though “Ars longa, vita 
brevis,” is, alas! still too true, its truth 
is not the old truth ; it is now becoming 
a question more of extent than of time. 
The wondrous cypher-band has other 
secrets to reveal, and it seems already as 
if we were about to dwarf our prior 
efforts to dive into the secrets of the sun. 
The spectrum is, in fact, a link which 
binds worlds so closely together, that 
every terrestrial laboratory is an obser- 
vatory ; and per contra, the sun may 
teach us chemistry. 

At the beginning of my observations, 
the behaviour of one of the new bright 
lines was so strange and unexpected, 
that I was for a time completely 
puzzled ; its message was hard to read, 
but an alteration in the instrument 
made the matter clearer. The hydrogen 
spectrum at the upper surface of the chro- 
mosphere was different from the spec- 
trum of the lower surface—precious 
indications, going far to prove that with 
patient research we may not only in- 
crease our knowledge of the hydrogen 
spectrum by observations of the promi- 
nences, but may arrive at a knowledge 
of the temperature and density of these 
circumsolar regions, 

In the present article I have en- 
deavoured, at the risk of being tedious, 
to look at the work done last year from 
the historical side. In a future one I 
shall enter more into the nature of the 
work itself, and to other widenings of 
our knowledge of the sun which we may 
expect from it. 
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STEPHEN 


Srernen Arcuer was a stationer, book- 
seller, and newsmonger in one of the 
suburbs of London. The newspapers 
hung in a sort of rack at his door, as if 
for the convenience of the public to 
help themselves in passing. On his 
counter lay penny weeklies and books 
coming out in parts, amongst which the 
Family Herald was in force, and the 
London Journal not to be found. I 
had occasion once to try the extent of 
his stock, for I required a good many 
copies of one of Shakspere’s plays—at 
a penny, if I could find such. He 
shook his head, and told me he could 
not encourage the sale of such produc- 
tions. This pleased me ; for, although 
it was of little consequence what he 
thought concerning Shakspere, it was 
of the utmost import that he should 
prefer principle to pence. So I loitered 


in the shop, looking for something to 
buy; but there was nothing in the way 
of literature: his whole stock, as far as 
I could see, consisted of little religious 
volumes of gay binding and inferior 
print ; he had nothing even from the 


Halifax press. He was a good-looking 
fellow, about thirty, with dark eyes, over- 
hanging brows that indicated thought, 
mouth of character, and no smile. I 
was interested in him. 

I asked if he would mind getting the 
plays I wanted. He said he would 
rather not. I bade him good morning. 

More than a year after, I saw him 
again. I had passed his shop many 
times, but this morning, I forget why, 
I went in. I could hardly recall the 
former appearance of the man, so was it 
swallowed up in a new expression. His 
face was alive, and his behaviour cour- 
teous. <A similar change had passed 
upon his stock. There was Punch and 
Fun amongst the papers, and tenpenny 
Shaksperes on the counter, printed on 
straw-paper, with ugly wood-cuts. The 
former class of publications had not 
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vanished, but was mingled with cheap 
editions of some worthy of being called 
books. 

“T see you have changed your mind 
since I saw you last,” I said. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
he returned. “I did not know you 
were a customer.” 

“Not much of that,” I replied ; 
“only in intention. I wanted you to 
get me some penny Shaksperes, and 
you would not take the order.” 

“Oh! I think I remember,” he 
answered, with just a trace of con- 
fusion; adding, with a smile, “I’m 
married now ;” and I fancied I could 
read a sort of triumph over his former 
self. 

I laughed, of course—the best ex- 
pression of sympathy at hand—and, 
after a little talk, left the shop, resolved 
to look in again soon. Before a month 
was over, I had made the acquaintance 
of his wife too, and between them 
learned so much of their history as to 
be able to give the following particulars 
concerning it. 

Stephen Archer was one of the 
deacons, rather a young one perhaps, 
of a dissenting congregation. The chapel 
was one of the oldest in the neigh- 
bourhood, quite triumphant in ugliness, 
but possessed of a history which gave it 
high rank with those who frequented it. 
The sacred odour of the names of pas- 
tors who had occupied its pulpit, lin- 
gered about its walls—names unknown 
beyond its precincts, but starry in the 
eyes of those whose world lay within 
its tabernacle. People generally do not 
know what a power some of these small 
conventicles are in the education of the 
world. If only as an outlet for the 
energies of men of lowly education and 
position, who in connexion with most of 
the churches of the Establishment would 
find no employment, they are of inesti- 
mable value. 
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To Stephen Archer, for instance, 
when I saw him first, his chapel was 
the sole door out of the common world 
into the infinite. When he entered, 
as certainly did the awe and the hush 
of the sacred place overshadow his 
spirit as if it had been a gorgeous 
cathedral-house borne aloft upon the 
joined palms of its Gothic arches. The 
Master is truer than men think, and the 
power of His presence, as Browning has 
so well set forth in his “Christmas Eve,” 
is where two or three are gathered in 
His name. And inasmuch as Stephen 
was not a man of imagination, he had 
the greater need of the undefined influ- 
ences of the place. 

He had been chief in establishing a 
small mission amongst the poor in the 
neigh!ourhood, with the working of 
which he occupied the greater part of 
his spare time. I will not venture to 
assert that his mind was pure from the 
wmbition of gathering from these to swell 
the flock at the little chapel; nay, I 
will not even assert that there never 
arose a suggestion of the enemy that 
the pence of these rescued brands might 
alleviate the burden upon the heads 
and shoulders of the poorly prosperous 
caryatids of his church; but I do say 
that Stephen was an honest man in the 
main, ever ready to grow honester : and 
who can demand more ? 

One evening, as he was putting up 
the shutters of his window, his at- 
tention was arrested by a_ shuffling 
behind him. Glancing round, he set 
down the shutter, and the next instant 
boxed a boy’s ears, who ran away howl- 
ing and mildly excavating his eyeballs, 
while a young pale-faced woman, with 
the largest black eyes he had ever 
seen, expostulated with him on the 
proceeding. 

“Oh, sir!” she said, “he wasn't 
troubling you.” There was a touch of 
indignation in the tone. 

“I'm sorry 1 can’t return the com- 
pliment,” said Stephen, rather illogi- 
cally. “If Td ha’ known you liked to 
have your shins kicked, 1 might ha’ 
let the young rascal alone. Dut you 
see I didn’t know it.” 
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“He’s my brother,” said the young 
woman, conclusively. 

“The more shame to him,” returned 
Stephen. “If he'd been your hus- 
band, now, there might ha’ been more 
harm than good in interferin’, ’cause 
he’d only give it you the worse after ; 
but brothers! Well, I’m sure it’s a 
pity I interfered.” 

“T don’t see the difference,’ 
torted, still with offence. 

“1 beg your pardon, then,” said 
Stephen. “I promise you I won't in- 
terfere next time.” 

So saying, he turned, took up his 
shutter, and proceeded to close his shop. 
The young woman walked on. 

Stephen gave an inward growl or two 
at the depravity of human nature, and 
set out to make his usual visits; but 
before he reached the place, he had 
begun to doubt whether the old Adam 
had not overcome him in the matter 
of boxing the boy’s ears ; and the fol- 
lowing interviews appeared in conse- 
quence less satisfactory than usual. 
Disappointed with himself, he could 
not be so hopeful about others. 

As he was descending a stair so 
narrow that it was only just possible 
for two people to pass, he met the same 
young woman ascending. Glad of the 
opportunity, he stepped aside with his 
best manners and said : 

“T am sorry I offended you this 
evening. I did not know the boy was 
your brother.” 
“Oh, sir!” she returned—for to one 
in her position, Stephen Archer was a 
gentleman: had he not a shop of his 
own !—* you didn’t hurt him much; 
only I’m so anxious to save him.” 

“To be sure,” returned Stephen, 
“that is the one thing needful.” 
“ Yes, sir,” she rejoined. 

hard, but boys will be boys.” 

“There is but one way, you know,” 
said Stephen, following the werds with 
a certain formula which I will not re- 
peat. 

The girl stared. “ I don’t know about 
that,” she said. ‘ What I want is to 
keep him out of prison. Sometimes I 
think I shan’t be able long. Oh, sir! if 


? 


she re- 


“I try 
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you be the gentleman that goes about 
here, couldn’t you help me? I can’t 
get anything for him to do, and I can't 
be at home to look after him.” 

“ What is he about all day, then?” 

“The streets,” she answered. “I 
don’t know as he’s ever done anything 
he oughtn’t to, but he came home once 
in a fright, and breathless with running, 
that I thought he’d ha’ fainted. If I 
only could get him into a place !” 

**Do you live here?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; I do.” 

At the moment a half-bestial sound 
below, accompanied by uncertain foot- 
steps, announced the arrival of a drunken 
bricklayer. 

“There's Joe Bradley,” she said, in 
some alarm. ‘ Come into my room, sir, 
till he’s gone up; there’s no harm in 
him when he’s suber, but he ain’t been 
sober for a week now.” 

Stephen obeyed ; and she, taking a key 
from her pocket, and unlocking a door 
on the landing, led him into a room to 
which his back-parlour was a paradise. 
She offered him the only chair in the 
room, and took her place on the edge of 
the bed, which showed a clean though 
much-worn patchwork quilt. Charley 
slept on the bed, and she on a shake- 
down in the corner. The room was not 
untidy, though the walls and floor were 
not clean; indeed there were not in 
it articles enough to make it untidy 
withal. 

“Where do you go on Sundays?” 
asked Stephen. 

““Nowheres. I ain't got nobody,” 
she added, with a smile, “to take me 
nowheres.” . 

“ What do you do then ?” 

“ T’ve plenty to do mending of Char- 
ley’s trousers. You see they're only 
shoddy, and as fast as I patch ‘em in 
one place they’re out in another.” 

“ But you oughtn’t to work Sundays.” 

“T have heard tell of people as say 
you oughtn’t to work of a Sunday ; but 
where’s the differ when you've got a 
brother to look after? He ain’t got no 
mother.” 

* But you're breaking the fourth com- 
mandment ; and you know where people 


go that do that. 
suppose.” 

“T always thought that was a bad 
word.” 

“To be sure! But it’s where you'll 
go if you break the Sabbath.” 

“Oh, sir!” she said, bursting into 
tears, “I don’t care what comes of me 
if I could only save that boy.” 

“What do you mean by saving 
him?” 

“ Keep him out of prison, to be sure. 
I shouldn’t mind the workus myself, 
if I could get him into a place.” 

A place was her heaven, a prison her 
hell. 

Stephen looked at her more atten- 
tively. No one who merely glanced at 
her could help seeing her eyes first, and 
no one who regarded them could help 
thinking her nice-looking at least, all in 
a shabby cotton dress and black shawl 
as she was. It was only the “ penury 
and pine” that kept her from being 
beautiful. Her features were both 
regular and delicate, with an anxious 
mystery about the thin tremulous lips, 
aud a beseeching look, like that of an 
animal, in her fine eyes, hazy with the 
trouble that haunted her mouth. Ste- 
phen had the good sense not to press 
the Sabbath question, and by degrees 
drew her story from her. 

Her father had been a watchmaker, 
but, giving way to drink, had been, as 
far back as she could remember, entirely 
dependent on her mother, who by char- 
ing and jobbing managed to keep the 
family alive. Sara-was then the only 
child, but, within a few months after 
her father’s death, her mother died in 
giving birth to the boy. With her last 
breath she had commended him to his 
sister. Sara had brought him up—how 
she hardly knew. He had been every- 
thing toher. The child that her mother 
had given her was all her thought. 
Those who start with the idea “ that 
people with nought are naughty,” whose 
eyes are offended by rags, whose ears 
cannot distinguish between vulgarity 
and wickedness, and who thiuk the first 
duty is care for self, must be excused 
from believing that Sara Coulter passed 


You believe in hell, I 
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through all that had been decreed 
for her without losing her simpli- 
city and purity. But God is in the 
back slums as certainly as—perhaps 
to some eyes more evidently than—in 
Belgravia. That which was the burden 
of her life—namely, the care of her 
brother—was her salvation. After hear- 
ing her story, which he had to draw 
from her, because she had no impulse 
to talk about herself, Stephen went 
home to turn the matter over in his 
mind. 

The next Sunday, after he had had 
his dinner, he went out into the same 
region, and found himself at Sara’s 
door. She was busy over a garment of 
Charley’s, who was sitting on the bed 
with half a loaf in his hand. When he 
recognised Stephen he jumped down, 
and would have rushed from the room ; 
but changing his mind, possibly because 
of the condition of his lower limbs, he 
turned, and springing into the bed, 
scrambled under the counterpane, and 
drew it over his head. 

“Tam sorry to see you working on 
Sunday,” Stephen said, with an emphasis 
that referred to their previous conver- 
sation. 

* You would not have the boy go 
naked?” she returned, with again a touch 
of indignation. She had been thinking 
how easily a man of Stephen’s social 
position could get him a place if he 
would. Then recollecting her manners, 
she added, “I should get him better 
clothes if he had a place. Wouldn't 
you like to get a place now, Charley ¢” 

“ Yes,” said Charley, from under the 
counterpane, and began to peep at the 
Visitor. 

He was not an ill-looking boy—only 
roguish to a degree. His eyes, as black 
as his sister’s, but only half as big, 
danced and twinkled with mischief. 
Archer would have taken him off to his 
ragged class, but even of rags he had not 
at the moment the complement neces- 
sary for admittance. He left them, 
therefore, with a few commonplaces of 
religious phrase, falling utterly meaning- 
less. Dut he was not one to confine 
his ministrations to words: he was an 


honest man. Before the next Sunday 
it was clear to him that he could do 
nothing for the soul of Sara until he 
had taken the weight of her brother 
off it. 

When he called the next Sunday the 
same vision precisely met his view. She 
might have been sitting there ever 
since, with those wonderfully-patched 
trousers in her hands, and the boy beside 
her, gnawing at his lump of bread. But 
many a long seam had passed through 
her fingers since then, for she worked at 
a clothes-shop all the week with the 
sewing-machine, whence arose the pos- 
sibility of patching Charley’s clothes, for 
the overseer granted her a cutting or 
two now and then. 

After a little chat, Stephen put the 
question : 

“Tf I find a place for Charley, will 
you go to Providence Chapel next 
Sunday ?” 

“T will go anywhere you please, Mr. 
Archer,” she answered, looking up 
quickly with a flushed face. She would 
have accompanied him to any casino in 
London just as readily : her sole thought 
was to keep Charley out of prison. Her 
father had been in prison once: to 
keep her mother’s child out of prison 
was the grand object of her life. 

“Well,” he resumed, with some hesi- 
tation, for he had arrived at the resolu- 
tion through difficulties, whose fogs yet 
lingered about him, “if he will be an 
honest, careful boy, I will take him 
myself.” 

“Charley! Charley!” cried Sara, 
utterly neglectful of the source of the 
benefaction ; and rising, she went to the 
bed and hugged him. 

“Don’t, Sara!” said Charley, petu- 
lantly. “I don’t want girls to squash 
me. Leave go, I say. You mend my 
trousers, and /’ll take care of myself.” 

“The little wretch!” thought Stephen. 

Sara returned to her seat, and her 
needle went almost as fast as her sewing 
machine. A glow had arisen now, and 
rested on her pale cheek: Stephen found 
himself staring at a kind of trans- 
figuration, back from the ghostly to the 
human. His admiration extended itself 

















to her deft and slender fingers, and there 
brooded until his conscience informed 
him that he was actually admiring the 
breaking of the Sabbath; whereupon 
he rose. But all the time he was about 
amongst the rest of his people, his 
thoughts kept wandering back to the 
desolate room, the thankless boy, and 
the ministering woman. Before leaving, 
however, he had arranged with Sara 
that she should bring her brother to 
the shop the next day. 

The awe with which she entered it 
was not shared by Charley, who was 
never ripe for anything but frolic. Had 
not Stephen been influenced by a desire 
to do good, and possibly by another 
feeling too embryonic for detection, he 
would never have dreamed of making 
an errand boy of a will-o’-the-wisp. As 
such, however, he was installed, and from 
that moment an anxiety unknown before 
took possession of Stephen’s bosom. He 
was never at ease, for he never knew 
what the boy might be about. He 
would have parted with him the first 
fortnight, but the idea of the prison had 
passed from Sara’s heart into his, and 
he saw that to turn the boy away from 
his first place would be to accelerate 
his gravitation thitherward. He had 
all the tricks of a newspaper boy in- 
digenous in him. Repeated were the 
complaints brought to the shop. One 
time the paper was thrown down the 
area, and brought into the breakfast 
room defiled and wet. At another it 
was found on the doorstep, without 
the bell having been rung, which could 
hardly have been from forgetfulness, for 
Charley’s delight was to set the bell 
ringing furiously, and then wait till the 
cook appeared, taking good care however 
to leave space between them for a start. 
Sometimes the paper was not delivered 
at all, and Stephen could not help sus- 
pecting that he had sold it in the 
street. Yet both for his sake and 
Sara’s he endured, and did not even 
box his ears. The boy hardly seemed to 
be wicked: the spirit that possessed 
him was rather a polter-geist, as the 
Germans would call it, than a demon. 
Meantime, the Sunday after Charley’s 
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appointment, Archer, seated in his pew, 
searched all the chapel for the fulfilment 
of Sara’s part of the agreement, namely, 
her presence. But he could see her 
nowhere. The fact was, her promise 
was so easy that she had scarcely thought 
of it after, not suspecting that Stephen 
laid any stress upon its fulfilment, and, 
indeed, not knowing where the chapel 
was. She had managed to buy a bit of 
something of the shoddy species, and 
while Stephen was looking for her in 
the chapel, she was making a jacket for 
Charley. Greatly disappointed, and 
chiefly, I do believe, that she had not 
kept her word, Stephen went in the 
afternoon to call upon her. 

He found her working away as before, 
and saving time by taking her dinner 
while she worked, for a piece of bread 
lay on the table by her elbow, and be- 
side it a little brown sugar to make the 
bread go down. The sight went to 
Stephen’s heart, for he had just made his 
dinner off baked mutton and potatoes, 
washed down with his half-pint of 
stout. 

“Sara!” he said solemnly, “ you 
promised to come to our chapel, and 
you have not kept your word.” He 
never thought that “our chapel” was 
not the landmark of the region. 

“Oh, Mr. Archer,” she answered, 
“T didn’t know as you cared about it. 
But,” she went on, rising and pushing 
her bread on one side to make room for 
her work, “Til put on my bonnet 
directly.” Then she checked herself, 
and added, “Oh! I beg your pardon, 
sir—I’m so shabby! You couldn’t be 
seen with the likes of me.” 

lt touched Stephen’s chivalry — 
and something deeper than chivalry. 
He had had no intention of walking 
with her. 

“There’s no chapel in the afternoon,” 
he said ; “ but 1'll come and fetch you 
in the evening.” 

Thus it came about that Sara was 
seated in Stephen’s pew, next to Ste- 
phen himself, and Stephen felt a strange 
pleasure unknown before, like that of 
the shepherd who having brought the 
stray back to the fold cares little that 
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its wool is torn by the bushes, and it 
looks a ragged and disreputable sheep. 
It was only Sara’s wool that might seem 
disreputable, for she was a very good- 
faced sheep. He found the hymns for 
her, and they shared the same book. 
He did not know then that Sara could 
not read a word of them. 

The gathered people, the stillness, 
the gaslights, the solemn ascent of the 
minister into the pulpit, the hearty 
singing of the congregation, doubtless 
had their effect upon Sara, for she had 
never been to a chapel and hardly to 
any place of assembly before. From all 
amusements, the burden of Charley and 
her own retiring nature had kept her 
back. 

But she could make nothing of the 
sermon. She confessed afterwards that 
she did not know she had anything to 
do with it. Like “the Northern 
Farmer,” she took it all for the clergy- 
man’s business, which she amongst the 
rest had to see done. She did not even 
wonder why Stephen should have 
wanted to bring her there. She sat 
when other people sat, pretended to 
kneel when other people pretended to 
kneel, and stood up when other people 
stood up—still brooding upon Charley’s 
jacket. 

But Archer's feelings were not those 
he had expected. He had brought her, 
intending her to be done good to; but 
before the sermon was over he wished 
he had not brought her. He resisted 
the feeling for a long time, but at 
length yielded to it entirely; the ob- 
ject of his solicitude all the while 
conscious only of the lighted still- 
ness and the new barrier between 
Charley and Newgate. ‘The fact with 
regard to Stephen was that a certain 
hard pan, occasioned by continual 
ploughings to the same depth and no 
deeper, in the soil of his mind, began 
this night to be broken up from within, 
and that through the presence of a 
young woman who did not for herself 
put together two words of the whole 
iliscourse. 

The pastor was preaching upon the 
saying of St. Paul, that he could wish 
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himself accursed from Christ for his 
brethren. Great part of his sermon was 
an attempt to prove that he could not 
have meant what his words implied. 
For the preacher's mind was so filled 
with the supposed paramount duty of 
saving his own soul, that the enthusiasm 
of the Apostle was simply incredible. 
Listening with that woman by his 
side, Stephen for the first time grew 
doubtful of the wisdom of his pastor. 
Nor could he endure that such should 
be the first doctrine Sara heard from 
his lips. Thus was he already and 
grandly repaid for his kindness; for 
the presence of a woman who without 
any conscious religion was to herself a 
law of love, brought him so far into 
sympathy with the mighty soul of St. 
Paul, that from that moment the bless- 
ing of doubt was at work in his, under- 
mining prison walls. 

He walked home with Sara almost in 
silence, for he found it impossible to 
impress upon her those parts of the 
sermon with which he had no fault to 
find, lest she should retort upon that 
one point. The arrows which Sara 
escaped, however, could from her igno- 
rance have struck her only with their 
feather end. 

Things proceeded in much the same 
fashion for a while. Charley went home 
at night to his sister’s lodging, generally 
more than two hours after leaving the 
shop, but gave her no new ground of 
complaint. Every Sunday evening Sara 
went to the chapel, taking Charley 
with her when she could persuade him 
to go; and, in obedience to the supposed 
wish of Stephen, sat in his pew. He 
did not go home with her any more for 
a while, and indeed visited her but 
seldom, anxious to avoid scandal, more 
especially as he was a deacon. 

But now that Charley was so far safe, 
Sara’s check began to generate a little 
of that celestial rosy red which is the 
blossom of the woman-plant, although 
after all it hardly equalled the heart of 
the blush rose. She grew a little rounder 
in form too, for she lived rather better 
now,—buying herself a rasher of bacon 
twice a week. Hence she began to be 
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in more danger, as any one acquainted 
with her surroundings will easily com- 
prehend. But what seemed at tirst 
the ruin of her hopes dissipated this 
danger. 

One evening, when she returned from 
her work, she found Stephen in her 
room. She made him the submissive 
grateful salutation, half courtesy, half 
bow, with which she always greeted 
him, and awaited his will. 

“Tam very sorry to have to tell you, 
Sara, that your brother——” 

She turned white as a shroud, and 
her great black eyes grew greater and 
blacker as she stared in agonized expec- 
tancy while Stephen hesitated in search 
of a better form of communication. 
Finding none, he blurted out the fact— 

‘has robbed me, and run away.” 

“Don't send him to prison, Mr. 
Archer,” shrieked Sara, and laid herself 
on the floor at his feet with a grovelling 
motion, as if striving with her mother 
earth for comfort. There was not a film 
of art in this. She had never been to 
a theatre. The natural urging of life 
gave the truest shape to her entreaty. 
Her posture was the result of the same 
feeling which made the nations of old 
bring their sacrifices to the altar of a 
deity who, possibly benevolent in the 
main, had yet cause to be inimical to 
them. From the prostrate living sa- 
crifice arose the one prayer, “ Don’t 
send him to prison ; don’t send him to 
prison !” 

Stephen gazed at her in bewildered 
admiration, half divine and all human. 
A certain consciousness of power had, 
I confess, a part in his’ silence, but 
the only definite shape this conscious- 
ness took was of beneficence. At- 
tributing his silence to unwillingness, 
Sara got half-way from the ground— 
that is, to her knees—and lifted a face 
of utter entreaty to the sight of Stephen. 
I will not say words fail me to describe 
the intensity of its prayer, for words fail 
me to describe the commonest pheno- 
menon of nature: all I can is to say, 
that it made Stephen’s heart too large 
for its continuing walls. ‘ Mr. Archer,” 
she said, in a voice hollow with emotion, 
No. 111.—von. xix. 
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“TI will do anything you like. I will 
be your slave. Don’t send Charley to 
prison.” 

The words were spoken with a certain 
strange dignity of self-abnegation. It 
is not alone the country people of Cum- 
berland or of Scotland, who in their 
highest moments are capable of poetic 
utterance. 

An indescribable thrill of conscious 
delight shot through the frame of 
Stephen as the woman spoke the words. 
But the gentleman in him triumphed. 
I would have said the Christian, for 
whatever there was in Stephen of the 
gentle was there in virtue of the Chris- 
tian, only he failed in one point: in- 
stead of saying at once, that he had no 
intention of prosecuting the boy, he 
pretended, I believe from the satanic 
delight in power that possesses every man 
of us, that he would turn it over in his 
mind. It might have been more dan- 
gerous, but it would have been more 
divine, if he had lifted the kneeling 
woman to his heart, and told her that 
not for the wealth of an imagination 
would he proceed against her brother. 
The divinity, however, was taking its 
course, both rough-hewing and shaping 
the ends of the two. 

She rose from the ground, sat on the 
one chair, with her face to the wall, 
and wept helplessly, with the added 
sting, perhaps, of a faint personal dis- 
appointment. Stephen failed to attract 
her notice, and left the room. She 
started up when she heard the door 
close, and flew to open it, but was only 
in time to hear the outer door. She 
sat down and cried again. 

Stephen had gone to find the boy 
if he might, and bring him to his 
sister. He ought to have said so, for 
to permit suffering for the sake of a 
joyful surprise is not good. Going 
home first, he was hardly seated in 
his room, to turn over not the matter 
but the means, when a knock came to 
the shop-door, the sole entrance, and 
there were two policemen bringing the 
deserter in a cab. He had been run 
over in the very act of decamping with 
the contents of the till, had lain all 
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but insensible at the hospital while his 
broken leg was being set, but, as soon 
as he came to himself, had gone into 
such a fury of determination to return 
to his master, that the house-surgeon 
saw that the only chance for the un- 
governable creature was to yield. Per- 
haps he had some dim idea of restoring 
the money ere his master should have 
discovered its loss. As he was very 
little, they made a couch for him in 
the cab, and so sent him. 

It would appear that the suffering 
and the faintness had given his con- 
science a chance of being heard. The 
accident was to Charley what the sight 
of the mountain-peak was to the boy 
Wordsworth. He was delirious when 
he arrived, and instead of showing any 
contrition towards his master, only 
testified an extravagant joy at finding 
him again. Stephen had him taken 
into the back room, and laid upon his 
own bed. One of the policemen fetched 
the charwoman, and when she arrived, 
Stephen went to find Sara. 

She was sitting almost as he had left 
her, with a dull, hopeless look. 

“Tam sorry to say Charley has had 
an accident,” he said. 

She started up and clasped her hands. 

“He is not in prison?” she panted 
in a husky voice. 

“No; he is at my house. Come and 
see him. I don’t think he is in any 
danger, but his leg is broken.” 

A gleam of joy crossed Sara’s coun- 
tenance. She did not mind the broken 
leg, for he was safe from her terror. She 
put on her bonnet, tied the strings with 
trembling hands, and went with Stephen. 

“ You see God wants to keep him out 
of prison too,” he said, as they walked 
along the street. 

But to Sara this hardly conveyed an 
idea. She walked by his side in silence. 

“ Charley! Charley!” she cried, when 
she saw him white on the bed, rolling 
his head from side to side. Charley 
ordered her away with words awful to 
hear, but which from him meant no 
more than words of ordinary temper 
in the mouth of the well-nurtured man 
or woman. She had spoiled and in- 


dulged him all his life, and now for the 
first time she was nothing to him, while 
the master who had lectured and re- 
strained him was everything. When 
the surgeon wanted to change his dress- 
ings, he would not let him touch them 
till his master came. Before he was 
able to leave his bed, he had developed 
for Stephen a terrier-like attachment. 
But, after the first feverishness was over, 
his sister waited upon him. 

Stephen got a lodging, and abandoned 
his back room to the brother and sister. 
But he had to attend to his shop, and 
therefore saw much of both of them. 
Finding then to his astonishment that 
Sara could not read, he gave all his odd 
moments to her instruction, and her 
mind being at rest about Charley so 
long as she had him in bed, her spirit 
had leisure to think of other things. 

She learned rapidly. The lesson-book 
was of course the New Testament ; and 
Stephen soon discovered that Sara’s 
questions, moving his pity at first be- 
cause of the ignorance they displayed, 
always left him thinking about some 
point that had never occurred to him 
before ; so that at length he regarded 
Sara as a being of superior intelligence 
waylaid and obstructed by unfriendly 
powers upon her path towards the 
threshold of the kingdom, while she 
looked up to him as to one supreme in 
knowledge as in goodness. But she 
never could understand the pastor. 
This would have been a great trouble to 
Stephen, had not his vanity been flat- 
tered by her understanding of himself. 
He did not consider that growing love 
had enlightened his eyes to see into her 
heart, and enabled him thus to use an 
ordinary human language for the em- 
bodiment of common-sense ideas ; where- 
as the speech of the pastor contained 
such an admixture of technicalities as 
to be unintelligible to the neophyte. 

Stephen was now distressed to find 
that whereas formerly he hed received 
everything without question that his 
minister spoke, he now in general went 
home in a doubting, questioning mood, 
begotten of asking himself what Sara 
would say, He feared at first that the old 
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Adam was beginning to get the upper 
hand of him, and that Satan was laying 
snares for his soul. But when he found 
at the same time that his conscience was 
growing more scrupulous concerning his 
business affairs, his hope sprouted afresh. 

One day, after Charley had been out 
for the first time, Sara, with a little 
tremor of voice and manner, addressed 
Stephen thus :— 

“ T shall take Charley home to-morrow, 
if you please, Mr. Archer.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Sara, 
you’ve been paying for those lodgings 
all this time?” half-asked, half-ex- 
claimed Stephen. 

“Yes, Mr. Archer. We must have 
somewhere to go to. It ain’t easy to 
get a room at any moment, now them 
railways is everywheres.” 

“But I hope as how you're com- 
fortable where you are, Sara ?” 


“Yes, Mr. Archer. But what am I 
to do for all your kindness ?” 

“You can pay me all in a lump, if 
you like, Sara, Only you don’t owe 
me nothing.” 

Her colour came and went. She 
was not used to men. She could not 
tell what he would have her understand, 
and could not help trembling. 

* What do you mean, Mr. Archer?” 
she faltered out. 

“T mean you can give me yourself, 
Sara, and that'll clear all scores,” 

“ But, Mr. Archer—you’ve been a- 
teaching of me good things You 
don’t mean to marry me!” cried Sara, 
bursting into tears, 

“Of course I do, Sara. Don’t cry 
about it. I won’t if you don’t like.” 

This is how Stephen came to change 
his mind about his stock in trade. 

GEORGE MacponaLp. 





NOTE. 


In the Article on “ Local Lectures for Women,” which appeared in the Magazine 
for November, Birkenhead and Wolverhampton were accidentally omitted from 
the list of towns in which courses of lectures have been successfully given. 





MUSEUMS FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY ALFRED R, WALLACE, 


Museums of Natural History should 
be, one would think, among the most 
entertaining and instructive of public 
exhibitions, since their object is to show 
us life-like restorations of all those won- 
derful and beautiful animals, the mere 
description of which in the pages of the 
traveller, the naturalist, or the sports- 
man, are of such absorbing interest. 
Strange to say, however, such is by no 
means generally the case; and these 
institutions rarely appear to yield either 
pleasure or information at all propor- 
tionate to their immense cost. We can 


hardly impute this failure to anything 
in the nature of Museums or of their 
contents, when we remember that good 
illustrated works on natural history are 
universally interesting and instructive ; 
and that private collections of birds, 


shells, or insects are often very attrac- 
tive even to the uninitiated, and at the 
same time of the highest value to the 
student. We must therefore seek for 
an explanation of the anomaly in the 
system on which public museums are 
usually constituted, in the quality of 
the specimens, and in the mode of ex- 
hibiting them, all which, it is now 
generally admitted, are equally unsuited 
for the amusement and instruction of 
the public and for the purposes of the 
scientific student. 

Public museums of natural objects 
being such entirely modern institutions, 
we can hardly wonder that no generally 
accepted principles have yet been laid 
down for their construction or arrange- 
ment. They most frequently originated 
with private collectors, whose plan was 
naturally followed in their enlargement ; 
and when they outgrew their original 
domicile, an architect was called in, 
who, according to his special tastes, 
designed a temple or a palace for their 
reception. However inconvenient or un- 
suitable the original mode of exhibition 


might turn out, or however ill adapted 
to its purpose the new building might 
prove, it would, of course, be exceedingly 
difficult and expensive to alter either of 
them, more especially as the modified 
plan might be found, after trial, to have 
defects as great as that which it replaced. 

Quite recently, two eminent men 
(Dr. Gray and Dr. Hooker), both con- 
nected with great public museums, 
have made suggestions towards a more 
rational system; and as it is evident 
that museums will increase, and may be 
made an important agent in national 
education and the elevation of the masses 
of the people, it seems advisable that 
the subject should be brought forward 
for popular discussion. 

Accepting the few general principles 
that seem now to he pretty generally 
agreed upon, I propose to follow them 
out into some rather important details. 

I shall consider, in the first place, 
what should be the scope of a Typical 
Popular Museum, and then sketch out 
the arrangements best adapted to make 
it both entertaining and instructive to 
the young and ignorant, and a means 
of high intellectual culture and enjoy- 
ment to such as may be disposed to 
avail themselves fully of its teachings. 

Museums are well adapted to illus- 
trate all those branches of knowledge 
whose subject-matter consists mainly of 
definite moveable and portable objects. 
The great group of the natural history 
sciences can scarcely be taught without 
them ; while mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry make use of 
observatories and laboratories rather 
than museums. The fine and mechani- 
cal arts, as well as history, can also be 
illustrated by extensive collections of 
objects ; and we are thus led to a broad 
division of museums, according as they 
deal mainly with natural objects or with 
works of art. 
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A museum of natural objects appears, 
for a variety of reasons, best fitted to 
interest, instruct, and elevate the middle 
and lower classes, and the young. It is 
more in accordance with their tastes and 
sympathies, as shown by the universal 
fondness for flowers and birds, and the 
great interest excited by new or strange 
animals. It enables them to acquire a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the earth 
and of its varied productions ; and if they 
wish to follow up any branch of natural 
history as an amusement or a study, it 
leads them into the pure air and pleasant 
scenes of the country, and is likely to 
be the best antidote to habits of dissipa- 
tion c~ immorality. Such museums, too, 
oller ..e only means by which the mass 
of the working classes can obtain any 
actual knowledge of the wonderful pro- 
ductions of nature in present or past 
ages ; and such knowledge gives a new 
interest to works on geography, travel, 
or natural history. Owing to the wide 
disconnexion of these subjects from the 
daily pursuits of life, they are so much 
the better adapted for the relaxation of 
those who earn their bread by manual 
labour. The inexhaustible variety, the 
strange beauty, and the wondrous com- 
plexity of natural objects, are pre-emi- 
nently adapted to excite both the ob- 
serving and reflective powers of the 
mind, and their study is well calculated 
to have an elevating and refining effect 
upon the character. 

Works of art, on the other hand, 
though in the highest degree instruc- 
tive and elevating to some minds, are 
not so universally attractive ; and, what 
is more important, do not exercise so 
many faculties, and do not offer such 
wide and easily-reached fields of study 
fur the working classes. Some pre- 
vious training or special aptitude is re- 
quired in order to appreciate them ; 
and it may even be asserted with truth 
that the study of nature is a necessary 
preliminary to the appreciation of art. 
it does not seem improbable that, even 
if our object were to make artists and 
lovers of art, good museums of natural 
objects might be the most useful first 
step. We have further to consider that 
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objects of art are already widely spread, 
and more or less accessible. Our great 
public buildings contain their art-decora- 
tions. The houses of the wealthy and 
the shops of our streets are full of art, 
and the artisan has frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing them ; while local exhibi- 
tions of art are not uncommon, and will 
no doubt be more frequent. The very 
young and the very ignorant would 
learn nothing in an art museum, while 
they would certainly gain both know- 
ledge and pleasure in such an one as I 
am about to describe. 

A Typical Museum of Natural History 
should contain a series of objects to 
illustrate all the sciences which treat of 
the earth, nature, and man. These are— 
1, Geography and Geology; 2, Mine- 
ralogy; 3, Botany ; 4, Zoology ; 5, Eth- 
nology. I will briefly sketch what 
seems to be the best mode of illustrating 
these sciences in a museum for the 
people. 

GeocrapHy AND Grotocy.—Some 
knowledge of the earth and its structure 
is so essential a preliminary to any ac- 
quaintance with natural history, and 
the working classes have so few oppor- 
tunities of seeing large maps, globes, 
or models, that a good series of these 
should form a part of the museum. In 
particular, relief-maps, models and maps 
to illustrate physical geography and 
geology, large sections and diagrams, 
and large globes, should be so exhibited 
as to be closely and conveniently exa- 
mined, 

Mineratocy.—A series of the most 
important and best marked minerals 
should be exhibited, with tables and 
diagrams explaining the principles of 
their classification. The number should 
not be too large, and every specimen 
should be accompanied by a label con- 
taining a brief account of all that was 
most interesting connected with it ;—its 
chemical constitution, its affinities, its 
distribution, and its uses. Combined 
with this collection there should be a 
series of specimens illustrating the mode 
of manufacture of the more important 
minerals, and their application to the 
arts and sciences. To give a local in- 
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terest, all British specimens should be 
placed on tablets of one distinct colour, 
so as at once to catch the eye, and 
enable the student to form some idea 
of the comparative productiveness of his 
own country. 

Botany.—tThe series of specimens to 
illustrate the science of botany in a 
popular museum may be of two kinds: 
such as show the main facts of plant- 
structure and classification ; and others 
to teach something of the variety, the 
distribution, and the uses of plants. 

By means of specimens, <lissections, 
drawings, and models, the important 
radical differences of the great primary 
divisions of plants—cellular and vascular 
—acrogenous, endogenous and exogen- 
ous—might be made clearly manifest. 
Alongside of the drawings and dissec- 
tions there should be cheap fixed micro- 
scopes showing the main structural 
differences, thus giving a reality and 
intensity to the characters which draw- 
ings or descriptions alone can never do. 

Each of the most important natural 
orders of plants should next be illus- 
trated by specimens of various kinds. 
Their structure and essential characters 
should first be shown, in the same way 
as the higher groups. Their geogra- 
phical distribution should be marked 
out on asmail map. Good dried speci- 
mens, and, if necessary, drawings or 
models of flowers or fruit, of the more 
characteristic and remarkable species, 
should then be exhibited; and along 
with these, samples of whatever useful 
products are derived from them. Where 
remarkable forest-trees occur in an order, 
good coloured drawings of them should 
be shown, as well as longitudinal and 
cross sections of their wood. In the 
same, or an adjoining case, specimens or 
casts of the most important fossil-plants 
of the same order may be exhibited, 
illustrating their range backward into 
past time. 

By such a scheme as this, in a com- 
paratively small space and with a small 
number of specimens, all that is of 
most importance in the vegetable king- 
dom would be shown. The atten- 
tive observer might learn much of the 


structure, the forms, and the varied 
modifications of plants: their classifica- 
tion and affinities ; their distribution 
in space and time; their habits and 
modes of growth; their uses to savage 
and to civilized man. An outline of all 
that is most interesting and instructive 
in the science would be made visible 
to the eye and clear to the understand- 
ing; and it does not seem too much 
to expect that, so exhibited, Botany 
would lose much of its supposed diffi- 
culty and repulsiveness, and that many 
might be thereby induced to devote 
their leisure to this most useful and 
attractive study. 

In order to assist those who are really 
students, a separate room should be 
provided, containing a Herbarium of 

3ritish plants, as well as one illustrative 
of the more important exotic genera ; 
and to this should be attached a collec- 
tion of the more useful botanical works. 

Zootocy.— Owing to the superior 
numbers and greater variety of animals, 
their more complicated structure and 
more divergent habits, the higher in- 
terest that attaches to them, and their 
greater adaptability for exhibition, this 
department must always be the most ex- 
tensive and most important in a Natural 
History Museum. 

The general principles guiding the 
selection and exhibition of animals are 
the same as have been applied to plants, 
subject to many modifications in detail. 
The great primary divisions, or sub- 
kingdoms (Vertebrata, Mollusca, &c.), 
as well as the classes in each sub-king- 
dom (Mammalia, Birds, &c, and Cepha- 
lopoda, Gasteropoda, &c.), should be 
defined, by means of skeletons and 
anatomical preparations or models, so 
as to render their fundamental differ- 
ences of structure cl:ar and intelligible. 
At the head of each order (or subdivision 
of the class) a similar exposition should 
be made of essential differences of struc- 
ture ; and in every case the function or 
purpose of these differences should be 
pointed out by means of clearly-expressed 
tables and diagrams. 

We now come to the specimens of 
Animals to be exhibited, in order to 
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give an adequate idea of their variety 
and beauty ; their strange modifications 
of form and structure, their singular 
habits and mode of life, their distribu- 
tion over the surface of the earth, and 
their first appearance in past time. To 
do this effectively requires a mode of 
exhibition very different from that 
which has been usually adopted in 
museums, 

Throughout the animal kingdom, at 
least one or more species of every Family 
group should be exhibited; and in the 
more important and interesting Families, 
one or more species of each Genus. The 
number of specimens is not, however, 
so important as their quality and the 
mode of exhibiting them. A few of 
the more important species in each 
Order, well illustrated by fine and cha- 
racteristic specimens, would be far 
better than ten times the number if 
imperfect, badly prepared, and badly 
arranged. Let any one look at an 
artistically mounted group of fine and 
perfect quadruped or bird skins, which 
represent the living animals in perfect 
health and vigour, and by their charac- 
teristic attitudes and accessories tell the 
history of the creature’s life and habits ; 
and compare this with the immature, 
ragged, mangy-looking specimens one 
often sees in museums, stuck up in 
stiff and unnatural attitudes, and resem- 
bling only mummies or scarecrows. The 
one is both instructive and pleasing, 
and we return again and again to gaze 
upon it with delight. The other is 
positively repellent, and we feel that 
we never want to look upon it again. 

I consider it therefore an important 
principle, that in a Museum for the 
People nothing should be exhibited that 
is not good of its kind, and mounted 
in the very best manner. Fortunately, 
specimens of a large number of the 
most beautiful and extraordinary ani- 
mals are now exceedingly common, 
and every well-marked group in nature 
may be well illustrated without having 
recourse to the rarer and more costly 
species, Carrying out these views, we 
should exhibit our animal in such a 
way as to convey the largest amount of 
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information possible. The male, female, 
and young should be shown together ; 
the mode of feeding or of capturing 
its prey, and the most characteristic 
attitudes and motions, should be indi- 
cated ; and the accessories should point 
out the country the species inhabits, or 
the kind of locality it most frequents. 
A descriptive tablet should of course 
give further information; and in the 
immediate vicinity, specimens showing 
any remarkable points of its anatomy, 
and any useful products that are de- 
rived from it, should be exhibited. 
Each group of this kind would be a 
study of itself, and should therefore be 
kept quite distinct and apart from 
every other group. It should be so 
placed that it could be seen from several 
points of view, and every part of each 
individual composing it closely exa- 
mined. To encourage such examina- 
tion and study, seats should be placed 
conveniently near it—a point strangely 
overlooked in most museums, where it 
seems to be taken for granted that 
visitors will pass on without any desire 
to linger, or any wish for a more close 
examination. It would add still further 
to the interest of these typical groups if 
it were clearly shown how much they 
represented, by giving a list of all the 
well-known species of the genus or 
family, with their native country and 
proportionate size, and indicating, by 
means of a coloured line, which of them 
were exhibited in the museum. This 
would be an excellent and most in- 
telligible guide to the collection itself, 
and would enable the visitor to judge 
how far it gave any adequate notion of 
the variety and exuberance of nature. 
It would also, I think, be advisable, 
that as far as possible each well-marked 
group of any considerable extent should 
occupy one room or compartment only, 
where it would be separated from all 
others, where the attention could be 
concentrated upon it, and where the 
extent to which it was illustrated could 
be seen at a glance. This has not, I 
believe, been yet attempted in any 
museum ; and when I come to speak of 
the building arrangements, I will explain 
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how it can be easily managed. In this 
room, a department would also be de- 
voted to the comparative anatomy of all 
the more important species and groups 
exhibited ; and a large map should be 
suspended, showing in some detail their 
geographical distribution. Here, too, 
we should place specimens or casts of 
the fossil remains of the family, with 
restorations of some of the more im- 
portant species ; and along with these, 
diagrams, showing the progress of deve- 
lopment of the group throughout past 
time, as far as yet known. 

This mode of attractive and instruc- 
tive exhibition might be well carried 
out in the Mammalia, Birds, and Insects; 
less perfectly in the Reptiles and Fishes 
whose colours can hardly be well pre- 
served except in spirits. Even here, 
however, by using oblong earthenware 
vessels with glass fronts, instead of the 
usual bottles, many fishes and marine 
animals could be exhibited in life-like 
attitudes and with their colours well 
preserved. Mollusca may be well illus- 
trated by means of models of the animals, 
as also may the marine and fresh-water 
Zoophytes. The more minute and deli- 
cate animals should be shown by means 
of a series of cheap microscopes or large 
lenses, fixed in suitable positions ; and 
with a careful outline of the animal's 
history on a tablet or card, close by. 

Connected with this, as with the 
botanical division of the museum, there 
should be a students’ department, to 
which all should have free access who 
wished to obtain more detailed know- 
ledge. Here would be preserved, in 
the most compact and accessible form, 
all specimens acquired by the museum, 
which were not required or were not 
adapted for exhibition in the popular 
department. Here, too, should be 
formed a complete local or British col- 
lection of indigenous animals, according 
to the extent and means of the institu- 
tion, with the best zoological library of 
reference that could be obtained. In this 
department, donations of almost any 
kind would be acceptable; for, when 
not required for popular exhibition, an 
immense number of specimens can be 
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conveniently and systematically arranged 
in a very limited space, and for pur- 
poses of study or for identification of 
species are almost sure to be of value. 
One of the greatest evils of most local 
mnseums is thus got rid of—the giving 
offence by refusing donations, or being 
furced tu occupy much valuable space 
with such as are utterly untit for popular 
exhibition. 

EraxoLtocy.—We now come to the 
last department of our ideal Museum, 
and it is one to which a large or a small 
proportion of space may be devoted, 
according to the importance that may 
be attached to it. In accordance with 
the plan already sketched out for other 
departments, the following would be a 
fair representation of Ethnological sci- 
ence, 

The chief well-marked races of man 
should be illustrated either by life-size 
models, casts, coloured figures, or by 
photographs. A corresponding series of 
their crania should also be shown ; and 
euch portions of the skeleton as should 
exhibit the differences that exist between 
certain races, as well as those between 
the lower races and those animals which 
most nearly approach them. Casts of 
the best authenticated remains of pre- 
historic man should also be obtained, 
and compared with the corresponding 
parts of existing races. The arts of man- 
kind should be illustrated by a series, 
commencing with the rudest flint imple- 
ments, and passing through those of 
polished stone, bronze, and iron—show- 
ing in every case, along with the works 
of prehistoric man, those corresponding 
to them formed by existing savage races. 
Implements of bone and of horn should 
follow the same order. 

Pottery would furnish a most inter- 
esting series. Beginning with the rude 
forms of prehistoric races, and following 
with those of modern savages, we should 
have the strangely-modelled vessels of 
Peru and of North America, those of 
Egypt, Assyria, Etruria, Greece, and 
Rome, as well as the works of China 
and of medixval and modern Europe. 

The art of sculpture and mode of 
ornamentation should be traced in like 











manner, among savage tribes, the Oriental 
nations, Greece, and Rome, to modern 
civilization. Works in metal and tex- 
tile fabrics would admit of similar 
illustration. Characteristic weapons 
should also be exhibited ; and painting 
might be traced in broad steps, from 
the contemporary delineation of a Mam- 
moth up to the animal portraiture of 
Landseer. 

This comprises a series of Ethnological 
illustrations that need not occupy much 
space, and would, I think, be eminently 
instructive. The clothing, the houses, 
the household utensils, and the weapons 
of mankind, can hardly be shown with 
any approach to completeness, in a Popu- 
lar Museum ; and many of these objects 
occupy space quite disproportionate to 
their intrinsic interest or scientific value. 
They could in most cases be sufficiently 
indicated by drawings or models. 

The Museum here sketched, beginning 
with illustrations of the earth and its 
component minerals, passing through 
the whole vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and culminating in the highest 
art-products of civilized man, would 
combine a very wide range of objects 
with a clearly limited scheme, and 
would, I believe, well answer to the 
detinition of a Typical Museum of 
Natural History. Although of such 
wide scope, it need not necessarily 
occupy a very large space ; and [ believe 
it might be instructively carried out in 
a building no larger than is devoted to 
many local museums. This brings me 
to say a few words on the kinl of 
building best adapted to such an insti- 
tution as is here sketched out. 

In his President's address to the 
British Association at Norwich, Dr. 
Hooker made some admirable remarks 
on the situation of museums. He 
observed: “ Much of the utility of 
“museums depends on two conditions 
“ often strangely overlooked, viz. their 
“situation, and their lighting and in- 
“terior arrangements. The provincial 
“museum is too often huddled away 
* almost out of sight, in a dark, crowded, 
“ dirty thoroughfare, where it pays dear 
“ for ground-rent, rates, and taxes, and 
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“cannot be extended. Such localities 
“ are frequented by the townspeople only 
“ when on business, and when they con- 
“ sequently have no time for sight-seeing. 
“ In the evening, or on holidays, when 
“they would visit the museum, they 
“naturally prefer the outskirts of the 
“town to its centre. .... The mu- 
“‘seum should be in an open grassed 
“ square or park, planted with trees, in 
“the town or its outskirts; a main 
“ object being to secure cleanliness, a 
“cheerful aspect, and space for ex- 
“tension. Now, vegetation is the best 
“ interceptor of dust, which is injurious 
“ to the specimens as well as unsightly, 
“ whilst a cheerful aspect, and grass and 
“ trees, will attract visitors, and especially 
“ families and schools.” Evidently, then, 
the proper place for the museum is the 
centre of the park or public garden. 
This furnishes the largest and cleanest 
open space, the best light, the purest air, 
and the readiest access. With how much 
greater pleasure the workman and his 
family could spend a day at the museum, 
if at intervals they could stroll out on 
to the grass, among flowers and under 
shady trees, to enjoy the refreshments 
they had brought with them. They 
would then return to the building with 
renewed zest, and would probably escape 
the fatigue and headache that a day in 
a museum almost invariably brings on. 
How admirably adapted for the National 
Museum of Natural History would be the 
centre of the Regent’s or Hyde Park! 
In designing museums, architects 
seem to pay little regard to the special 
purposes they are intended to fulfil. 
They often adopt the general arrange- 
ment of a church, or the immense gal- 
leries and lofty halls of a palace. Now, 
the main object of a museum-building 
is to furnish the greatest amount of 
well lighted space, for the convenient 
arrangement and exhibition of objects 
which all require to be closely examined. 
At the same time they should be visible 
by several persons at once without crowd- 
ing, and admit of others freely passing 
by them. None except the very largest 
specimens should be placed so as to rise 
higher than seven feet above the floor, 
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so that palatial rooms and extensive 
galleries, requiring proportionate alti- 
tude, are exceedingly wasteful of space, 
and otherwise ill adapted and unneces- 
sary for the real purposes of a museum. 
It is true that side-galleries against the 
walls may be and often are used to utilize 
the height, but these are almost neces- 
sarily narrow, and totally unadapted for 
the proper exhibition of any but a limited 
class of objects. By this plan, too, the 
whole upper-floor space is lost, which is 
of great importance, because a large pro- 
portion of objects are best exhibited on 
tables or in detached cases. 

Following out this view, a simple and 
economical plan for a museum would 
seem to be, a seriesof long rooms or galle- 
ries, about thirty-five or forty feet wide, 
and twelve or fourteen feet high on each 
floor, the four or five feet below the 
ceiling on both sides being an almost 
continuous series of window openings, 
while at rather wide intervals the win- 
dows might descend to within three 
feet of the floor. At such distances 
apart as were found most convenient 
for the arrangement of the’ collections, 
moveable upright cases might be placed 
transversely, leaving a central space of 
about five feet for a continuous passage ; 
and the compartments thus formed might 
be completed by partitions and doors 
connecting opposite cases, wherever it 
was thought advisable to isolate any 
well-marked group of animals, or other 
division of the museum. By this means 
the proportion between wall-cases and 
floor space might be regulated exactly 
according to the requirements of each 
portion of the collection ; and abundant 
light would be obtained for the perfect 
examination of every specimen. 

Two of the great evils of museums 
are, crowding and distraction. By the 
crowding of specimens, the effect of each 
is weakened or destroyed ; the eye takes 
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in so many at once that it is con- 
tinually wandering towards something 
more strange and beautiful, and there is 
nothing to concentrate the attention on 
a special object. Distraction is produced 
also by the great: size of the galleries, 
and the multiplicity of objects that 
strike the eye. It is almost impossible 
for a casual visitor to avoid the desire of 
continually going on to see what comes 
next, or wondering what is that bright 
mass of colour or strange form that 
catches the eye at the other end of the 
long gallery. These evils can best be 
avoided, by keeping, as far as possible, 
each natural group of objects in a sepa- 
rate room, or a separate compartment of 
that room —by limiting as much as 
possible the numbers of illustrative 
groups of species, and at the same time 
making each group as attractive and in- 
structive as possible. The object aimed 
at should be, to compel attention to 
each group of specimens. This may be 
done by making it so interesting or 
beautiful at first sight as to secure a 
close examination ; by carefully isolat- 
ing it, so that no other object close by 
should divide attention with it; and 
by giving so much information and 
interesting the mind in so many col- 
lateral matters connected with it as to 
excite the observant and reflective as 
well as the emotional faculties. 


The general system of arrangement 
and exhibition here pointed out does 
not at all depend on the building. It 
can be applied in any museum, and is, 
I believe, already to some extent adopted 
in our best local institutions. It has, 
however, never yet been carried out 
systematically ; and till this is done, 
we can form no true estimate of how 
popular a Natural History Museum may 
become, or how much it may aid in the 
great work of national education. 





THE MEETING, 


AFTER years, 
After loves together tasted, 
After griefs in absence wasted, 
Bitterest bitter, sweetest sweet, 
In the garden porch we meet, 
After years. 


After years, 
O’er us as in former time 
The red roses conscious climb 
Lattice-up, and hand in hand 
In the chequered light we stand, 
After years. 


After years, 
Much had each forecast that day, 
Each had thought of much to say, 
Plaint of love till then deferred, 
Yet we neither uttered word, 
After years. 


After years, 
Water to the drought-cleft lip, 
Haven to the long tossed ship, 
Deepest rest from toil outdone, 
These were ours and more in one, 
After years. 
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After years, 
Calm no reasoned thought can reach, 
Thoughts beyond the range of speech, 
Joys that life and change outlast, 
Deep as death our lot was cast, 
After years. 





After years, 
From the never of those years, 
From the waste where dews are tears, 
Thus we plucked the Evermore 
Of the sunlit Eden shore, 
After years. 





After years, 
In the latter end of May, 
Bloomed the roses, glowed the day, 
Hand in hand we stood to know 
All can love on love bestow, 

After years. 











PHILOLOGY AS ONE OF THE SCIENCES. 


BY F, W. FARRAR, M.A. F.R.S. 


Ir is only in very recent times—in fact, 
long since the birth of the present gene- 
ration—that the study of language has 
claimed the dignity of a science, and it 
must be confessed that this claim has 
been rather reluctantly admitted. Even 
those sciences which have the closest 
affinity with Philology have repudiated 
her assistance, and looked with some- 
thing like jealousy on her encroachments. 
Any one who is familiar with ethno- 
logical literature will remember how 
frequently the evidence furnished by 
Language, in attempts to settle the 
aflinities of nations, has been  sus- 
piciously accepted, or almost con- 
temptuously ignored ; and those who 
had the pleasure of knowing the late 
learned and amiable president of the 
Ethnological Society,! will remember 
that, in spite of his own fame as a 
Malay lexicographer, he was always dis- 
posed to slight a linguistic argument in 
anthropological inquiries, Mr, Craw- 
furd was probably the last living man 
of any eminence who still refused cre- 
dence to even the most indisputable 
discoveries of comparative philology. 
He was in the habit of stoutly de- 
nouncing the unity of the Aryan lan- 
guages as “the Ardan heresy,” a pun 
which he never lost the opportunity of 
repeating, and in which he found a 
yenuine amusement. 

But, in spite of all opposition, 
the claims of linguistic study to the 
«lignity of a science have recently won 
their own way with victorious strides. 
On the Continent philologists have long 
heen regarded as belonging to the fra- 
iernity of scientific men. In England 
their claim, though longer resisted, is 
now frankly and generously acknow- 
ledyed. And, indeed, whatever defini- 
tion of science we may feel inclined to 

1 J. Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. 


accept, it is hard to see how we can 
refuse that illustrious name to the 
treasury of results which have been 
attained by inquiries into the nature 
and laws of human speech. If science 
be “a knowledge of principles and 
causes ;” if it be the possession of de- 
monstrative certainty as to the necessity 
of the operation of laws ; if its basis be 
fact, and its coping-stone be reasons ; if 
it be,—as Sopater defined it to be,—“ an 
infallible and unchanging knowledge of 
phenomena,”—then, certainly, on any of 
those grounds, Philology may aspire to 
be called a science. It is my wish and 
object in the following somewhat desul- 
tory remarks to furnish a few analogies 
and illustrations which may perhaps be 
accepted as tending to establish, or rather 
to fortify, this ambitious but justifiable 
pretension. 

The history of Philology closely re- 
sembles that of all other sciences. Like 
them it has passed through its theo- 
logical, empiric, and positive stages. 
Just as, in Astronomy, there was a time 
when the stars were regarded as divine 
animals, or as “nails fixed in the crys- 
talline sky,” or as having no other 
function than to illuminate the nights of 
earth,—just as, in Geology, there were 
periods when it was believed that the 
earth in its present condition was called 
into being by the work of six solar days, 
or that the fossils were mere abortive 
forms, “ the sportings of nature,” or that 
they were due to the supposed necessity 
for some deceptive law of “ prochronism,” 
—so in Philology there were times when 
language was believed to have been given 
by distinct and immediate revelation to 
mankind. God was supposed to have 
spoken visibly with Adam, and to have 
uttered His creative fiat in articulate 
sounds of human utterance. Words 
were believed to sway the dumb blind 
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motions of circumstance by virtue of a 
certain natural force, and mystical affinity 
with the things they signified. The 
stage in which there began to be an 
observation of certain obvious pheno- 
mena, and a premature attempt to guess 
at their explanation by natural causes ; 
the stage of the Ptolemaic system in 
Astronomy; the stage of the Nep- 
tunian and Plutonic theories, with their 
respective cataclysms and conflagra- 
tions, in Geology,—had their exact coun- 
terpart in the long epoch of linguistic 
empiricism, during which it was an 
accepted belief that all languages were 
derived from Hebrew, and every ob- 
served fact was with supreme violence 
co-ordinated to that @ priort conclusion. 
And in Philology, as in other sciences, 
isolated facts, themselves entirely mis- 
understood, were seized upon as con- 
vincing proofs of foregone conclusions. 
Every one knows the story of the fossil 
salamander of Oeningen, which Scheuch- 
zer took for the skeleton of a child four 
years old, and which a theologian ad- 
dressed in the touching verses— 


**Betribtes Beingerust von einem armen 
Siinder 
Erweiche Stein das Herz “der heut’gen 
Menschenkinder.”; 


This fossil, the “ Andrias Scheuchzeri,” 
inspired his once-famous book, the 
“Homo diluvii testis,” which may be 
ranked with Kircher’s “ Turris Babeli,” 
just as even the “ Reliquiz Diluviane” 
of Buckland may now (so far as its 
main theory is concerned) repose on the 
same shelf with the theological philology 
of M. de Bonald, 

We must, however, remember that 
the errors were not all on one side. The 
conventional theory of the origin of Jan- 
guage held by such men as Lord Mon- 
boddo and Condillac, “qu’on croirait 
avoir diné avec nos premiers parents,” 
are—as heterodox attempts to account 
for the phenomena of language—hardly 
less absurd than the theory of Voltaire, 
“that the fossil shells of Europe were 
scallop shells dropped by the mediaval 
pilgrims.” But Philology, like its sister 
sciences, rose from these metaphysical 
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and empiric stages to the acquisition of 
scientific methods and positive results. 
In each instance this advance was due 
to the powerful influence of an appa- 
rently accidental discovery. The external 
impulse given to Astronomy by Galileo’s 
discovery of the moons of Jupiter and 
the phases of Venus,—the external im- 
pulse given to Geology by Buffon’s pre- 
scient estimate of the facts to be deduced 
from the fossil bones and shells sub- 
mitted to his inspection,—was given to 
Philology when, in 1786, the Asiatic 
Society was founded by Sir W. Jones ; 
and he announced the then startling 
conclusion, “that no philologer would 
examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source.” But if 
Sir W. Jones be the Galileo of philology, 
Halhed was itsCopernicus. As the editor 
of the code of Gentoo law, drawn up by 
order of Warren Hastings, he was the 
first who made known the word “ San- 
skrit” to English ears, and the first to 
express that astonishment at its resem- 
blance to Persian, Greek, and Latin 
which was destined to be the fruitful 
mother of so much marvellous and in- 
estimable knowledge. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch, 
that Philology has suffered as long and 
as seriously as other sciences from the 
dominance of merely traditional assump- 
tions,—-and has suffered in a precisely 
similar manner. It took centuries for 
Astronomy to disembarrass itself of the 
empiric belief in the geocentric hypo- 
thesis ; for Gevlogy to get rid of the 
attribution of all marked terrestrial phe- 
nomena to violent and sudden cata- 
strophes ; and for Philology to disprove 
the assumption that there must have 
been a primitive language, and that 
Hebrew must have been the primitive 
language, and consequently that all lan- 
guages are deducible from the Hebrew. 
Few people are aware of the vast mass 
of linguistic literature which has been 
rendered practically valueless by the 
abandonment of this erroneous hypothe- 
sis ; by the demonstration that if there 
were a primitive language no traces of it 
are now discoverable, and that, if they 
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were discoverable, Hebrew is one of the 
very last languages in which any one 
moderately acquainted with the facts 
would think of looking for them. But, 
although the progress of discovery seems 
at first sight to rob the labours of past 
investigators of all importance, we must 
beware that we do not push too far so 
ungrateful a conclusion. No honest 
worker ever worked at any science quite 
in vain. He at least helped to contri- 
bute the solid facts on which all theories 
must be founded, and to bequeath a 
sacred heritage of interest in the subject 
to which his labours were devoted. The 
coral at a certain distance beneath the 
ocean-surface is the only living portion 
of the gigantic organism, but its life was 
only rendered possible by the death of 
those zoophytes whofurnished in myriads 
the calcareous secretions which even now 
are forming the solid bases of “conti- 
nents to be.” 

It would be easy to show that there 
is hardly a single science which does 
not furnish us with analogies and illus- 
trations for the study of language so 
obvious as to force themselves naturally 
upon our notice, and so luminous as to 
suggest important conclusions, as well 
as to furnish the terms in which they 
are expressed. We talk quite naturally 
of the strata of language; extinct words 
and forms spontaneously suggest to us 
the analogy of fossils; we find among 
them rare varieties and typical forms, 
and unique examples and intermediate 
species, and any philologist would in- 
stantly catch our meaning if we were to 
talk to him about a linguistic “dyke,” 
or about the “pipings” in two con- 
tiguous linguistic formations. Displace- 
ments and denudations and _ tertiary 
deposits and palozoic systems have 
their existence in language no less than 
in geological phenomena, and, with- 
out any exercise of fancy, it would be 
easy to multiply such analogies almost 
indefinitely. They occur indeed spon- 
taneously, and almost unconsciously, in 
every book which is written on the sub- 
ject. The very word “roots,” involving 
one of the most essential philological 
conceptions, is itself an indispensable 


and ineradicable metaphor. We talk 
quite spontaneously of the soi? on which 
a, language grows. “Language,” says 
Bunsen, “has all the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of vegetable nature.” In fact, 
the analogy between words and plants 
has even been sufficiently powerful to 
influence our linguistic conceptions, and 
it led Schlegel not only to the striking 
metaphor, but even to the erroneous 
conception that the suffixes of words 
bourgeoned from the roots like leaves 
from the stem,—that the roots were in 
fact “living germs,” organized bodies, 
which carried in themselves the prin- 
ciple of their development. Such a 
notion would naturally lead to mere 
mysticism, but it was hardly to be won- 
dered at, previous to the victories won 
by analysis over inflectional termina- 
tions. And although the notion of any 
inherent and self-developing power in 
roots is now justly discarded, yet the 
distinction between the material and 
formal elements in words, — between 
the stem or root and its inflections,—is 
as important to Philology, and throws 
as much light on its essential nature, 
as the discovery that every portion of 
a plant might be reduced to stem or 
leaf was to Botany; and if we exclude 
the notion of a germinative force, we 
can hardly describe the linguistic dis- 
covery without using expressions which 
would recall to every naturalist the 
botanical fact. I may conclude this part 
of my subject by a quotation from a 
writer, who, not being specially either a 
botanist or a philologist, may serve to 
prove how naturally the phenomena of 
the one science may be described in 
metaphors which are entirely borrowed 
from the other. ‘The operative agen- 
cies of language,” says Professor Ferrier 
in his “ Institutes of Metaphysics,” “ are 
“hidden ; its growth is imperceptible,— 


*€Crescit occulto velut arbor vo.’ 


“ Like a tree,unobserved through the soli- 
“tudes of a thousand years, up grows the 
“mighty stem and the mighty branches 
“of a magnificent speech, No man 
“saw the seed planted—no eye noticed 
“the infant sprouts,—no mortal hand 
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“watered the bursting of the grove—no 
“register was kept of the gradual widen- 
“ ing of its girth, or the growing circum- 
“ ference of its shade ; till the deciduous 
“ dialects of the surrounding barbarians 
“dying out, the unexpected bole stands 
“forth in all its magnitude, carrying 
“aloft in its foliage the poetry, the 
“history, and the philosophy of a heroic 
“ people.” 

But, however curious and interesting 
such illustrations may be, and thoroughly 
as they demand theattention of every stu- 
dent, because the most valuable hints may 
be often derived from the inter-relation of 
different studies, a place in the circle of 
the sciences would hardly be granted to 
Philology on the ground of such analogies 
alone. More perhaps may be effected 
in this direction by endeavouring to 
prove that the methods, no less than 
the history, of philology are identical 
with those of the natural sciences. 

Let us, for instance, compare the pro- 
cesses by which Botany arrived at its 
present position with those which have 
resulted in the establishment of the 
It will require 


Science of Language. 
no manipulation on my part to show 
their complete identity in idea and 
principle. 

Many centuries usually elapse before 


the first dawn of any science. Even 
the commonest and most obtrusive 
phenomena often remain unnoticed for 
immense periods. But every now and 
then rises some man whose eyes are 
opened, and the observations of such 
men, however elementary, gradually 
form a nucleus of simple facts which 
either lead to, or are interpreted by, 
some theory which at this early stage 
is usually erroneous. When sufficient 
facts are accumulated, a wider hypo- 
thesis is formed, which is supposed to 
sum up all past observations, and tends 
to stimulate the further inquiry which 
often overthrows the very hypothesis 
which it was intended to support. At 
Jast by the aid of ever-widening induc- 
tion “by the collection of similar and the 
distinction of dissimilar things,” the facts 
are colligated into a final and established 
conclusion. These processes have taken 
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place alike in Botany and in Philology. 
There were long ages during which the 
rude human swains paid equally little 
attention to the sounds which they 
emitted in articulate speech, and to the 
little “golden flowers” on which they 
trod daily with their “clouted shoon.” 
Then followed that era, so well described 
(as regards botany) in the “History of 
the Inductive Sciences.” First came the 
era of imaginary knowledge, in which 
fancy and ingenuity took the place of 
accurate investigation. The history of 
etymology, from the days of Cratylus 
down to those of Menage, passes exactly 
through the same phases as the history 
of Botany from the days of Dioscorides 
down to those of Czsalpinus. No doubt 
during both periods the storehouse of 
reliable facts was being gradually filled, 
—the habits and more salient peculi- 
arities of plants being observed as well 
as the external grammatical relation of 
combined words. In fact, during this 
long period, the foundations were laid 
in both sciences for an artificial system 
which gradually led to a natural one. 
Even the ancients had observed the re- 
semblance of Latin to Molic Greek ; 
and it would have been as impossible 
in Philology to overlook the mutual 
relations of the Romance language as 
it would have been in Botany to miss 
the general resemblance to each other of 
the Labiate or the Umbellifere. But 
many mistakes were made in attempting 
to class either plants or languages by 
means of rough general resemblances. 
The selection of a few dozen resemblances 
between Greek and Hebrew (resemblances 
due partly to accident, partly to onoma- 
topeeia, partly to mutual intercourse) per- 
petuated the confusion of Semitic with 
Aryan languages, just as the neglect of 
differences led to the classing of the rush 
with the barberry, or the vine with the 
periwinkle, because they agree respec- 
tively in the number of their stamens. 
It was by the observation of different 
and distinct ideas of speech that 
Philology arrived at a true classification 
of languages, just as it was by the study 
of foreign floras that Botany gradually 
acquired a natural system. If the 
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wealthy Provengal gentleman, J. de 
Tournefort, had never travelled in the 
Levant, or the poor Swedish peasant, 
Karl Linné, had never visited Lapland, 
after they had already gained some 
knowledge of plants, it is probable that 
they would never have arrived at the 
conceptions which reformed and almost 
created the science of Botany; and 
similarly, Comparative Philology would 
not even yet have existed but for the 
mighty Providence which bestowed upon 
us the government of India, and guided 
to that country such scholars and Ori- 
entalists as Colebrooke and Sir William 
Jones. Mere unsystematic collections 
of linguistic facts, like those edited by 
Pallas for Catherine II. of Russia, or 
those published by Adelung and Vater in 
the “ Mithridates,” would in themselves 
have been as insufficient for scientific 
purposes as the mere horti sicct which 
had been collected by many naturalists 
for their own amusement. It needed 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
living languages and the living organ- 
isms to lead the way to any fruitful 
discovery. In this respect Adanson 
in Senegal, and Brown in New Holland, 
and Hooker in Hindostan, and Darwin 
in his voyage round the world, and 
many other travellers and naturalists 
have achieved for Botany the series of 
comparative facts which have been 
won for Philology by men like W. von 
Humboldt in Java, Rask in Persia, 
Castren in Siberia, Zeisberger in North 
America, Stanislas Julien in China, Sir 
G. Grey in New Zealand, Caldwell in 
Southern India, Appleyard and Bleek 
in Kaffraria, and Crawfurd in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

All great botanists, from Casalpinus 
down to Linné, had probably foreseen 
the establishment of a natural system, 
just as all great philologists, from Leib- 
nitz down to Colebrooke, had realized the 
conception of linguistic families; but 
in both sciences the final establishment 
of the theory on a firm and scientific 
basis was left to others. Bopp in his 
“Vergleichende Grammatik,” Pott in his 
“Etymologische Forschungen,” did for 
language what was done tor botany by 
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Antoine Laurent de Jussieu in his im- 
mortal “ Genera Plantarum.” Borrow- 
ing from Magnol and Adanson the plan 
of arriving at a perfect natural system 
by means of the points of resemblance 
suggested by many artificial systems, 
Jussieu added the immensely important 
conception of a subordination of cha- 
racters, and thus advanced the science, 
both in its structural and its classifica- 
tory branches, a long way towards its 
present position. Now Philology has its 
various branches no less than Botany ; 
its analysis of words corresponds to 
the study of vegetable structure ; its 
arrangement of linguistic families to 
botanic classification ; its examination 
of the functions of formative syllables 
to organography ; even its Lautlehre, or 
study of sounds, to microscopic histology. 
And in the present stage of these two 
sciences the student who adds anything 
to our knowledge of one of these 
branches probably renders a service to 
them all. This is precisely what has 
been done by such “ fellow-labourers 
with Hercules” as Bopp, and Grimm, 
and Pott. By that wide induction 
which led to the establishment of the 
laws that dominated alike in the resem- 
blances and divergences of words, they 
introduced a cosmos of guiding principle 
into the chaos of multiplex phenomena. 
For instance, a botanist who was a mere 
corollist would not have been likely to 
class in the same natural order of Ranun- 
culacex, plants so externally dissimilar 
as larkspur, columbine, and buttercup ; 
one who based his orders on the super- 
ficial distinction between herbs and 
shrubs would not have put clematis in 
that order ; and one who relied on the 
number of carpels would have separated 
from it the baneberry and the peony. 
Nothing but a general observation of 
the resemblances and subordination of 
the differences would suffice to give a 
true conception of the order; and the 
philologist must go through an exactly 
similar process. Who, for instance, 
would think of comparing the Gothic 
fathu, “cattle,” with the Latin pecus, 
if his etymology were founded on mere 
appearances? But now every etymolo- 
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gist is aware that the identity of these 
two words results from laws rigorously 
established by induction from an im- 
mense number of instances, beginning 
with the very simplest and ending in 
the most complex. Again, the examina- 
tion of numerous species often enables 
botanists to account for an anomaly by 
proving that there has been some sup- 
pression ; thus in the Primrose family, 
contrary to the alternate symmetry in 
which the different organs of flowers 
are usually arranged, the stamens are 
opposite to the petals. This would 
remain an anoinaly, if in one of the 
species of the family—the samolus or 
brookweed—we did not find five scales 
representing five abortive petals which, 
had they been developed, would have 
re-established the alternation. This is 
exactly what the philologist finds. He 
compares, for instance, two such forms 
as df¢ and bis, and would be unable to 
understand the relation between them, 
if he were not aware that the original 
dvis involves both the d and the db. 
Once more, exactly as the botanist as- 


sumes a certain ideal symmetry, even 
when every species of a family deviates 
from it in one or other particular, so 
the philologist often assumes a primor- 
dial form which alone explains its diver- 


gent derivatives. If, fur instance, he 
compares the Sanskrit vahanti, “they 
earry,” with vazenti (Zend), éxorre (Doric), 
vehunt (Latin), vigand (Gothic), he is 
led naturally to see the existence of a 
primitive form vaghanti; nor could he 
without the intervention of many vary- 
ing forms conjecture the identity of 
the words five and guingue. Often in 
establishing such affinities he is un- 
expectedly aided by the discovery of 
some rare dialectic variety ; exactly as 
the study of “sports” and monstrosities 
often enables a botanist to understand 
for the lirst time the structure of some 
irregular flower. A single instance of 
“ Peloria” in botany—such, for instance, 
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as that which sometimes elongates into 
a spur each petal of the toadflax—a 
single archaic form discovered in an in- 
scription or in the fragments of a lost 
poet, like the long @ of aguila in the 
line of Ennius— 


“ Et densis aquila pennis obnixa volabat,” 


often furnishes the only explanation of 
a whole range of botanical or philolo- 
gical anomalies. 

It would be easy to mention many 
other analogies of procedure between 
Philology and Botany ; but, for fear of 
wearying my readers with technicalities, 
I will mention but one other point of 
similarity hetween the history of the 
two sciences. One of Dr. Lindley’s 
very numerous services to botany was 
the recognition of certain intermediate 
groups (as, for instance, Dictyogens, or 
endogenous plants, with net-veined leaves, 
between the exogens and endogens) of 
a transitional character, which tended 
to prove that there is in nature no solu- 
tion of continuity, or that natura non 
agit saltatim. This is precisely the 
attempt which at this moment is being 
made in the science of language. Some 
of its very latest efforts have been 
directed to establish the existence of 
languages which are in their character 
transitiunal between those which amal- 
gamate and those which inflect their 
words, or of languages which combine 
some of the characteristics of the Aryan 
and the Semitic families. If the ex- 
istence of such intermediate families 
should be satisfactorily established, it 
need hardly be said that it will add 
much greater probability than now exists 
to the hypothesis that all languages 
have been developed from one primordial 
form of speech. I had intended to show 
the important light which the science 
of language may be proved to throw 
upon the Darwinian theory ; but space 
forbids me, for the present, to add any- 
thing further to these remarks. 














“THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 


Arter a silence of some years, Mr. 
Browning has again addressed the pub- 
lic in the book before us, which forms 
the fourth part of what, when it is com- 
pleted, will be one of the longest poems 
in the world. The present volume con- 
tains 4,657 lines, which, upon the prin- 
ciple of ex pede Herculem, may be taken 
as a fair basis for comparing the whole 
work with the “ Iliad,” the “ Divine 
Comedy,” or the “ Orlando Furioso.” 
When we tell our readers that in the 
published sample of this gigantic poem 
we find but little of the obscurity 
which made a riddle of Sordello, and 
nearly all the power and subtlety of 
thought which went to the creation of 
Paracelsus, Pippa passes, Karshish, and 
Cleon, they will understand that “The 
Ring and the Book” does not promise 
disappointment. Yet, no doubt, there 
will be some, even among Mr. Browning’s 
warmest and most intelligent admirers, 
who will regret the choice of his subject 
and the style in which he has thought 
. fit to develop it. The poem is written 
uniformly in blank verse. It contains 
but few of those “lyrical interbreath- 
ings” which relieved the monotony of 
this metre in the works of our drama- 
tists ; and the frequent perplexities and 
involutions of language which impede 
the easy progress of the reader seem to 
have arisen from the constant effort to 
elude the prosiness into which narrative 
blank verse is apt to fall, rather than 
to have been forced upon the poet by 
the intricacy of his thoughts or the sub- 
limity of his imagination. Mr. Brown- 
ing has so amply proved his power of 
pouring forth the most exquisite strains 
of lyrical music, and of photographing 
subtle and obscure phases of mental 
activity and emotion in condensed and 
artistic pictures, that we cannot but 
regret the absence of short pieces from 
his volume. Still it is ungracious, with 
such a gift conferred upon us, to begin 
with a complaint. Let us rather take 


\ 


the poem as Mr. Browning has made it, 
and as it will remain to all time, the 
monument of a genius unique in its 
peculiar qualities of intellectual subtlety 
and imaginative force. 

The first thing that strikes one in read- 
ing it is the wholly modern, or rather the 
peculiarly nineteenth-century character of 
the poem. Mr. Browning chanced, during 
a walk upon a hot June day in Florence, 
to fall upon a volume which contained 
the history of an old trial for murder. 
The book was lying on a stall among a 
heap of insignificant trash. It con- 
sisted of some printed pleadings an 
some MS. additions furnished by the 
Roman lawyers to their Tuscan clients. 
The most natural use to which a poet 
would put such a document, would be 
to found a tragedy upon it, as Shelley 
and Webster did, seizing the salient 
points of the story, and making it a 
framework for the display of character. 
and for the development of pathetic and 
tragic situations. But ours is not a 
dramatic age. We want to get behind 
the scenes, to trace the inmost working 
of motives, to weigh the balance of con 
flicting evidence, to hear every side of 
the question, and to study the tissue of 
facts in their complexity, with all the 
scientific accuracy of an anatomist. It 
is precisely in this spirit that Mr. Brown- 
ing treated the old book which had 
fascinated him by its record of ancient 
crime. Instead of dramatizing the tale, 
and having done with it, he composed a 
poem of almost twenty thousand lines, 
in which he determined to expose the 
simple fact to all the cross lights that 
his fancy could suggest; and to show 
his audience how that fact was received 
in the world by various sets and sorts 
of minds, what hypotheses were invented 
to explain it—in a word, to make the 
modern public judge and jury of a crime 
long buried in oblivion, and also to lay 
bare the conscience of the world con- 
cerning it at the time of its commission. 
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But, it may be asked, how can the 
poet, with nothing to guide him but the 
book he bought in the Piazza di San 
Lorenzo, do all this? By what means 
will he arrive himself at the truth and 
reconstruct the various voices which 
are to put that truth in evidence before 
us? It is precisely with the answer to 
this question that Mr. Browning begins ; 
and in his answer lies the meaning 
of the title of his book. When a 
jeweller wishes to make a delicately- 
wrought ring of purest gold (says Mr. 
Browning), he mixes the noble metal— 
too soft and yielding to be filed into the 
proper forms—with an alloy ; but after 
the ring has received its shape, acids 
are applied, “the alloy unfastened flies 
in fume,” and the ring remains, pure 
gold :— 

“ Self sufficient now, the shape remains, 

The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 

Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore : 

Prime nature with an added artistry.” 

This figure he applies to his own 
poet’s work. The book which he bought 
for a lira on the stall in Florence, was 
the pure gold from which the full 
formed circle of the story had to be 
wrought. In it 

“ Lay absolutely truth, 
Fanciless fact, the documents indeed, 
Primary lawyer pleadings for, against 

the trial 


Itself, to all intents, being then as now 
Here in the book and nowise out of it.” 


The book, as it stands, though solid 
truth and fact, is not by itself sufficient 


for the artist’s needs. Some alloy must 
be added, in order to render it fit for 
use. That alloy is fancy. Dwelling| 
and pondering upon the facts stated in 
the book, Mr. Browning makes exercise 
of his imagination, and reanimates with 
the creative faculty that man inherits 
in a second degree from his Maker the 
inert and dead, but yet genuine and 
once vital, matter of the book. 

“Well now, there’s nothing in nor out of the 


world ; 
Good except truth: yet this, the something 


else, 

What’s this, then, which proves good yet 
seems untrue ? 

This that I mixed with truth, notions of 
mine ? 
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That quickened, made the inertness malle 


able 
0’ the gold was not mine,—what’s your name 
for this ?” 


The result of this mixture of the 
poet’s fancy with the truth of the old 
reported facts, is the formation of a full, 
coherent story, which story Mr. Brown- 
ing relates in the pages before us through 
the mouth of various witnesses. 

It is now time for us to turn aside 
and state as briefly as possible what Mr. 
Browning found in his old book, and 
what his fancy added, and then to ex- 
plain his plan for setting the whole mass 
of facts and opinions before the modern 
reader. The book, then, declares that 
Guido Franceschini, a Count of Arezzo, 
together with four accomplices, was put 
to death on the 2d of February, 1698, at 
Rome, for the murder of his wife, Pom- 
pilia, and her father and mother, Pietro 
and Violante Comparini. In the course 
of the pleadings which form the body 
of the criminal suit, it appears that 
Pompilia was only the reputed child of 
the Comparini couple, Violante having 
bought her as a baby, and palmed her 
off upon her husband, who was very 
anxious to have an heir, in order that 
certain moneys of which he enjoyed the 
use might not pass out of his direct 
family. Pompilia, when a girl of thir- 
teen, was married, without Pietro’s con- 
sent, but with the connivance of Violante, 
to Count Guido, then a follower of a 
Roman cardinal, who was about to retire, 
disappointed in his schemes of ambition, 
to Arezzo. After the marriage, the old 
Comparini, having bestowed all their 
fortune on the young couple, followed 
them to the palace of the Franceschini, 
where they meant to live together. 
But disputes arose. The old people 
returned to Rome, and there expressed 
the strongest sense of their son-in-law’s 
bad disposition. To make matters worse, 
Violante, her conscience being pricked 
during the religious exercises of a jubilee, 
confessed publicly the fraud which she 
had practised with regard to Pompilia ; 
and thus she and her husband thought 
themselves absolved from the payment 
of dowry, &c. to Count — Suits 
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hereupon were instituted in the courts, 
and the scandal became general. Mean- 
while Pompilia and her husband lived 
unhappily at Arezzo; until at last she 
decamped with a young priest called 
Caponsacchi toward Rome. ‘The husband 
followed ; overtook them at Castelnuovo, 
and brought them to justice. Some 
very obscure facts came out in the en- 
suing trial. First of all it appeared that 
Pompilia could not read or write, and 
yet a letter purporting to be hers had 
reached the Count’s brother in Rome ; 
several, also bearing her signature, had 
been addressed to Caponsacchi; and 
these, together with his answers—which 
however he repudiated, and proved to 
have been written in a different hand 
from his own—were produced in open 
court. Suspicion fell upon the Count, 
who, it was suggested, might for some 
dark purpose of his own have forged the 
whole correspondence. But the Roman 
courtsof law, preferring to divide the good 
things of justice between the litigants 
and not fully to satisfy either, decided 
the point in an ambiguous manner. They 
sent Pompilia tothe house of Convertites, 
and relegated Caponsacchi to a country 
village between Rome and Arezzo, but 
took no notice of the suspicious conduct 
of the Count. A few months passed 
quietly ; but at the end of them Pom- 
pilia received permission to leave her 
retreat and to rejoin her putative parents 
in their villa near Rome. There she 
gave birth to a son. On hearing of 
this, Count Guido engaged four bravi, 
journeyed secretly to Rome, and on the 
night of Christmas-day knocked at the 
Comparinis’ villa. The door was opened 
on his saying that he came from Capon- 
sacchi. He entered and stabbed to 
death its three inmates, and then fled. 
The five assassins were soon caught, and 
brought to trial for the murder. Guido 
confessed the fact, but pleaded that he 
was justified in clearing himself of the 
dishonour of a faithless wife. Pompilia 
lived long enough, in spite of many 
wounds, to record her own story of 
Guido’s cruelty, and of the sudden re- 
solve which made her address the young 
priest, and beseech him to tly with her 


to Rome. Caponsacchi again solemnly 
affirmed the purity of his feeling for the 
wretched wife, explained their conduct 
in the flight, and made a free confession 
of the mystery of the letters, which he 
once more declared to be furged. Public 
opinion wavered, and the pleadings on 
both sides were interminable. At last 
the Pope, as final arbiter of justice, 
took cognizance of the whole affair, and 
condemned Count Guido and his accom- 
plices as guilty. This, with the excep- 
tion of a multitude of small and delicate 
points of fact or hypothesis, all of which 
are most admirably stated or hinted at 
by Mr. Browning, is a brief of the 
story. The question now remains, Who 
was really guilty? Was the Count a 
monster or a dupe? Did he marry 
Pompilia with a base motive, drive her 
parents to desperation, worry her life 
out in his palace at Arezzo, forge letters 
in her name, lay a trap for her and 
Caponsacchi, and after being foiled by 
their truth and innocence, in the final 
resort wreak his spite by murder? Or, 
on the other hand, had Vivlante tricked 
him into the marriage, slandered him at 
Rome, and cozened him out of his rights 
by pretending that Pompilia was not 
her child? Had Pompilia really carried 
on « clandestine correspondence with 
Caponsacchi? Was the child not 
Guido’s own heir, but the priest’s bas- 
tard? And supposing all these ques- 
tions answered in the affirmative, was 
the Count not justified, after insults and 
legal delays, in taking the matter into 
his own hands and blotting out the three 
faithless lives? These are the two oppo- 
site views which can be taken of the 
dark tragedy. Half Rome, according to 
Mr. Browning, adopted one side, the 
other half Rome the other. In nothing 
is the vigour of Mr. Browning’s imagi- 
nation, the delicacy of his perception, 
the subtlety and ingenuity of his in- 
vention, mure remarkable than in the 
different colour which he has given to 
the same series of facts and the dif- 
ferent inferences which he has drawn 
from the same premises, according as 
the speaker represents the one or the 
other prepossession. But it must be 
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stated to begin with, that Mr. Browning 
himself adopts the hypothesis of Guido’s 
villany. In order to give the reader a 
fair specimen of the style of the pvem, 
we will make the following extract, in 
which, after having first described how 
his fancy had retraced the whole drama 
from its beginning to its horrible dénoue- 
ment,—had watched Pompilia growing 
up in innocence and beauty, had tracked 
the devilish workings of Guido and his 
“ fox-faced, cat-clawed” kin, had seen 
“the young, good, beauteous priest” 
descend from heaven like an angel to 
save the wronged lady—At the last, 
says the poet, 


“ Through the blackness I saw Rome again, 

And where a solitary villa stood 

In a lone garden quarter : it was eve, 

‘he second of the year, and oh so cold ! 

Ever and anon there flitted through the air 

A snowflake, and a scanty couch of snow 

Crusted the garden walk and the garden 
mould. 

All was grave, silent, sinister ;—-when, ha ! 

Glimmering by did a pack of were-wolves pad 

The snow ; those flames were Guido’s eyes 
in front, 

And all five found and footed it, the track, 

To where a threshold-streak of warmth and 


light 
Betrayed the villa-door with life inside, 
While an inch outside were those blood- 
bright eyes, 
And black lips wrinkling o’er the flash of 


teeth, 

And tongues that lolled, —OQ God, that 
madest man ! 

They parleyed in their language. Then one 
whined— 

That was the policy and master-stroke— 

Deep in his throat whispered what seemed a 
name— 

‘Open to Caponsacchi !’ Guido cried : 

* Gabriel !’ cried Lucifer at Eden gate. 

Wide as a heart opened the dvor at once, 

Showing the joyous couple, and their child, 

The two-weeks’ mother, to the wolves—the 
wolves 

To them. Close eyes! 
corpses lay 

Stark stretched, and those the wolves, their 
wolf work dene, 

Were safe embosomed by the night again, 

I knew a necessary change in things ; 

As when the worst watch of the night gives 
way, 

And there comes duly, to take cognizance, 

The scrutinizing eye point of some star— 

And who despairs of a new daybreak now ? 

Lo! the first ray protruded on those five ! 

It reached them, and each felon writhed 
transfixed.” 


And when the 
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Not the least remarkable thing about 
this poem is that there is no attempt at 
concealment in it, no reserve of secrecy 
until the end. ‘The conjurer lays his 
cards upon the table, and shows you all 
the passes in his trick, He depends 
upon the ingenuity of his movewents, 
upon the intrinsic interest of his game, 
i+ rouse and rivet and retain the interest 
ot is spectators. And in this expecta- 
tion ie has not miscalculated as far as 
we can judge from the first instalment 
of the poem. For, although we are in- 
formed pretty plainly of the general con- 
clusion at which we ought to arrive, and 
though our sympathies are enlisted on 
one side from the first, there are so 
many perplexities in the story, that our 
curiosity is fully whetted and kept alive 
by watching the mere movement of the 
intricate machinery which has been ex- 
plained tous. The first volume of “The 
Ring and the Book” consists then of 
three parts—a preface, from which the 
whole of our analysis is drawn, followed 
by the two expressions of contempo- 
rary opinion to which we have alluded. 
What remains to be narrated is told us 
by Mr. Browning. First, we shall re- 
ceive the verdict of “the critical mind,” 
balancing these two antagonistic views, 
and hear— 


“ What the superior social section thinks,— 
In person of some man of quality 
Who—breathing musk from lace-work and 

brocade, 

His solitaire amid the flow of frill, 

Powdered peruke on nose, and bag on back, 

And cane dependent from the ruffled wrist,— 

Harangues in silvery and selected phrase 

’Neath waxlight in a glorified saloon 

Where mirrors multiply the girandole.” 

Next we shall be told how Guido, 
after being tortured, spoke. Capon- 
sacchi’s evidence before the ultimate 
tribunal will be then recorded; next, 

Pompilia’s dying words in explanation 

of her past life ; then the two speeches 

of the lawyers—the one for Guido, the 
other fur Pompilia ; afterwards we shall 
have an insight into the decisive work- 
ings of the Pope’s mind ; and, finally, 
the very last words of Guido himself 
wiil be recorded. ‘This, if we have un- 
derstood Mr. Browning aright, is what 
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yemains for us to read. And if the 
whole is executed with the same force 
and subtlety as the last two sections of 
the present volume, we have much be- 
fore us to rouse and satisfy our curiosity. 
With regard to the first section, the 
preface and exordium of the whole 
poem, it may perhaps be permitted to 
us to be critical, and to confess, that it 
seems to us needlessly prolix, obscure, 
and overloaded with repetitions. Mr. 
Browning takes no pains to be lucid. 
He is crabbed, and harsh, and self- 
minded when dealing with matters 
which would tax the clear mind and 
fluent tongue of a Lord Westbury. 
Instead of saying a thing once he repeats 
it twice or thrice by jerks and fragments. 
But this is merely when he comes before 
us as a narrator in his own person. As 
soon as he begins to speak through the 
mouth of his dramatis persone he is 
plain enough to those who have once 
caught the trick of his style. Therefore 


we may fairly anticipate that the volumes 
to come will be free from the faults 
which deface the first portion of the 


present one, and will exhibit all the 
excellences which are so eminent in the 
other two portions. It may perhaps be 
wondered whether the majority of minds 
will find much pleasure in this piece- 
meal presentation of a bygone tragedy : 
this minute analysis of facts and motives, 
—this many-sided exhibition of a single 
problem. For those, however, who 
have the patience and the intellect to 
follow the elaborate and subtle work- 
ing of the most profound of living 
artists, who are capable of delighting 
in the gradual unfolding of an in- 
tricate plot, and of weighing and com- 
paring conflicting evidence, this poem 
offers attractions of the very highest 
order. As in a novel of Balzac’s, their 
patience will be rewarded by the final 
effect of the accumulated details grouped 
together by the artist, and their intellect 
will be refreshed with the exhibition of 
prodigious power carefully exerted and 
marvellously sustained, It is certain 
that, as the chain of incident and com- 
ment gradually uncurls, each link will 
add some fresh sensation, until, when its 
huge length has been unwound, our 
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minds will retain an ineffaceable and 
irresistible impression of the whole 
as conceived in the wonder - working 
brain of Mr. Browning. We are con- 
tented to peruse the facts and pleadings 
of a modern law-case ; why should we 
not bring the same freshness of interest 
to bear upon this tragedy, not stripped, 
as happens in the newspapers, of its 
poetry, but invested with all the splen- 
dours of a powerful imagination, while 


, retaining the reality of incidents and 


details that bear a crime of yesterday 
home to the hearts of every one ? 

It would scarcely be fair to Mr. 
Browning to take leave of his volume 
without some further quotation ; and of 
the whole, no passage is, perhaps, so 
well worthy of being extracted as the 
following beautiful and touching invo- 
cation which concludes the first section 
of the poem :— 


“() Lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 

This is the same voice: Can thy soul know 
change ¢ 

saath Soh and hearken from the realms of 
1elp ! 

Never —_ I commence my song, my due 

To God who best taught song by gift of 
thee, 

Except “tang bent head and beseeching 
hand— 

That still despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be ; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and 
head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet 
yearn 

For MT hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven 
thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 
makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may 
fall !” 


Joun Appincton SyMonps. 





LORD LIVERPOOL.’ 


Witn the exception of the partially 
Whig Ministry which held office for 
fourteen months after the death of Pitt 
at the beginning of 1806, the English 
government was carried on for forty- 
seven years, from 1783 to 1830, by the 
Tory party. For ten years out of the 
forty-seven, Pitt, young and courageous, 
pursued that wise inauguration of the 
modern policy which gives him a place 
among the best statesmen of Europe. 
In 1793, the untoward rush of events 
on the Continent checked his career ; 
the tide of improvement was turned 
back ; legislation was unfruitful or 
worse ; and the beneficent spirit of social 
amelioration of which Pitt had been 
the organ slumbered until the accession 
of his favourite disciple to supreme 
power in 1827. These two dates mark 
the beginning and the end of Lord 
Liverpool’s political career. In 1793, 


Mr. Jenkinson was invited by Pitt to 
take a seat at the India Board ; and in 
February 1827, Lord Liverpool's retire- 
ment, rendered necessary by a paralytic 
seizure from which he never recovered, 
made room for Canning and the revival 


of Pitt’s first and greater policy. Ex- 
cept during the few months of the 
Grenville Administration, Lord Liver- 
pool never relinquished office for this 
long period of thirty-four years. He 
sat in the Cabinets of Addington, Pitt, 
the Duke of Portland, and Mr, Per- 
ceval,—and from 1812, after Perceval 
was assassinated, down to 1827, he was 
the head of a Cabinet of his own. 
Thus he was minister for a whole gene- 
ration ; for half a generation he was 
minister-in-chief. There is no important 
office which at one time or another he 
did not hold. Foreign affairs, Home 
affairs, Colonial affairs, India, the Mint, 
the Treasury, each in turn came under 
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his care, and at the end of fifteen years 
he abandoned the special supervision of 
this or that department in order, for 
fifteeen years more, to supervise the 
whole field of administration, to keep 
Cabinets together, and to carry out a 
system. Nothing would be easier than 
to string together pompous sentences, 
in numbers numberless, as to the places 
which he held, and the important events 
in the history of party, of courts, of 
parliamentary manceuvring, in which 
he was a leading character. Yet no 
politician has ever been at the head of 
our affairs whose name is so unmis- 
takeably writ in water. The secret of so 
mean a destiny befalling a statesman 
with such seemingly unrivalled oppor- 
tunity of impressing a lasting mark on 
the history of his country, is not very 
far to seek. The opportunity came, 
partly as it comes to an officer who rises 
by seniority, and partly because Lord 
Liverpool had the special set of qualities 
required for the functions of a chief 
minister in a constitutionally governed 
country in a stationary time. 

The destiny was mean because the 
time was stationary. The check which 
came upon Pitt in 1793 continued. 
The progressive movement of which 
Pitt’s policy was the expression in 
England, and the earlier measures of 
the Constituent Assembly in France, 
had been suddenly brought to an end, 
in this country by the sight of the 
excesses of the Revolution, and in 
France first by the Committee of Public 
Safety, and then by the retrograde mili- 
tary despotism of Buonaparte. The 
politicians of stationary periods do not 
survive in the memories of men, Chat- 
ham had four years of power, and he is 
immortal. Lord Liverpool had fifteen, 
and he is only a figure in the little 
chronicles of party and politics, not a 
force in the large-moving history of his 
country. Canning was prime minister 
for about four months, and he only held 
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departmental offices by snatches, not for 
an epoch, as Lord Liverpool did; yet 
he is remembered among statesmen, not 
merely because the brilliance of his 
oratory and the lustre that shone round 
his talents have projected their rays 
down to these later times, but because 
throughout his career he marched in 
the central path of human progress, 
with his face ever turned towards the 
quarter where the dawn of social en- 
lightenment was again spreading, after 
the long night of anarchy and battles. 
“In the crowd of ministers,” says a 
French philosopher, “ who hold the 
“ destiny of peoples in their hands for 
“a while, there are few who are worthy 
“to fix the regard of posterity. If 
“‘ they have only the principles or pre- 
“ judices of their time, what matters 
“the name of the man who did what 
“ others in his place would have done 
“like him.” It was just the passing 
principles and local prejudices of his day 
which Lord Liverpool reflected with 
perfect accuracy ; his name may stand 
for them ; and on that account his career 
is well worth the attention, if not the 
admiration of the historic student. 
Vehement partisans have no difficulty 
in finding contemptuous and contume- 
lious terms which may in a certain sense 
fit Lord Liverpool’s name. Of preten- 
sions to high constructive statesmanship 
he had none. The system of domestic 
government which he carried out with 
as much consistency as was possible is 
one for which even its most sincere 
apologists in all times can hardly find 
fine words. It may have been justifi- 
able, but at best it was inglorious. ‘The 
foreign policy of his party, in like 
manner, was perhaps inevitably what it 
was ; was possibly prudent, but ending 
as it did in the Treaties of Vienna, the 
Holy Alliance, the Spanish invasion, and 
the triumph of the high U)tramoutane 
party in France before 1830, was as- 
suredly not likely to win the spontaneous 
ceulogies of posterity. Where the grounds 
for positive praise are so extremely 
slight, we may be sure that the staunch 
party-man will find abundant room for 
tolerably unrestricted censure. The 


native virulence of Hazlitt or Cobbett, 
for instance, needed far less incentive 
and material than the Toryism of their 
time supplied. Yet if we clear our 
minds of the heated fogs of party 
politics, it is hardly possible to sympa- 
thise with the deep contempt in which 
it is usual to think of Lord Liverpool. 
Assuredly he had many qualities and 
talents, of all but the highest value in a 
country governed as ours is by large 
chambers and small cabinets, where the 
minister has to fight against turbulence 
and faction in the one, and jealousy and 
intrigue in the other. Lord Liverpool 
carried into government the cool, steady, 
impersonal temperament which other 
men carry successfully into commerce. 
Without a particle of that small subtlety 
which passes for diplomatic adroitness, 
his unsophisticated plainness of under- 
standing, his imperturbable way of look- 
ing straight at the immediate end with- 
out attempting to penetrate an inch 
beyond it, a certain solid or stolid 
loyalty and directness, and an invincible 
slowness either to take or to give offence, 
combined to fit him for a difficult and 
important, if not a very distinguished 
or elevated, post ; and it cannot be said 
that from the death of Pitt until the 
accession of Canning the post of 
Premier was either distinguished or 
elevated. The same temper which 
shaped his conduct thus, gave a corre- 
sponding tone to his intellect. In 
debate, he was never eloquent, though 
sometimes spirited ; he took pains to 
understand and state his issue, and he 
was careful never to travel out of the 
record ; he argued with something of 
legal closeness, and he studiously culti- 
vated a Jegal narrowness and shortness of 
sight. Nothing can be thought of more 
diverting and absurd than the picture 
of Lord Liverpool tryirg to understand 
an intensely characteristic letter which 
Mr. Coleridge addressed to him upon the 
state of the nation in1817. The letter? 
contains much about the Lockian philo- 
sophy and its crimes, about physics and 
metaphysics, about demiurgic atoms and 
the preternatural infrangibility of ele- 
1 Vol. ii. pp. 300-307. 
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mentary corpuscles; while the whole 
energies of the politician were devoted 
to the question of suspending Habeas 
Corpus, or resuming specie payments, 
The minister’s endorsement ends with 
pardonable helplessness :—“ At least, I 
“believe this is Mr. Coleridge’s mean- 
“ing, but I cannot well understand 
“him.” In Mr. Yonge's volumes, there 
are ample illustrations of Lord Liver- 
pool’s manner of handling his subjects, 
and it is difficult to select one that 
is more specially characteristic than 
another. Perhaps the confidential de- 
spatch to Lord Castlereagh, written 
almost immediately after the news of 
the victory at Waterloo, is as good as 
any,! where the minister begins by ex- 
posing the three alternatives which 
seemed to present themselves :— 

“1st. Louis XVIII. may be restored, 
“ Buonaparte being dead, or a prisoner 
“in the hands of the Allies. 2dly. 
“ Louis XVIII. may be restored, Buona- 
parte being still alive and escaped to 
“ America or elsewhere. 3dly. The 
“ difficulties in the way of the restora- 
“tion of Louis XVIII. may have ren- 
“dered that event, however desirable, 
“jmpracticable, and it may become 
“ therefore necessary to treat with some 
“ other government as representing the 
“French nation.” And he proceeds to 
argue his points with curious rigour and 
narrowness. In fact, constantly, in read- 
ing Lord Liverpool’s despatches and 
speeches, we feel as if some portion of 
the spirit of the late Mr. Austin had 
got mixed up with the brains of a very 
dull man, working in a very arid field ; 
so much strenuous dichotomy meets us 
onevery hand. Another excellent illus- 
tration of Lord Liverpool’s manner may 
be found in his remarks upon the Chief 
Justice sitting in the Cabinet. As this 
isa leading case upon the constitutional 
aspect of the Cabinet, everybody knows 
that when Lord Grenville, after Pitt’s 
death, formed the nearest approach to a 
Whig Administration that we had for 
half a century, the Tory Lord Sidmouth 
came into office, and, to strengthen him- 
self in the Cabinet, insisted on Lord 

1 Vol. ii. p. 184. 
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Ellenborough having a seat also, though 
actually Chief Justice at the time. Lord 
Liverpool, then Lord Hawkesbury, was 
the leaderof Opposition, and he criticised 
the general principle with a character- 
istic closeness and solidity that really 
amounted to force. He quoted Mon- 
tesquieu against the union of the judicial 
with the executive power, but imme- 
diately afterwards, protesting that he 
was “ not such an extravagant theorist” 
—in that day to quote a French philo- 
sopher in Parliament would tend to 
make even a Liverpool swspect—* as to 
wish to push principles beyond prac- 
tical utility,” he hastened to point out 
the inexpediency of the appointment in 
question. He gives a number of hypo- 
thetical cases, such asa man being tried 
for libel on the Administration, in which 
the Chief Justice might have to sit on 
an offence committed as it were against 
himself. The Chancellor’s case was not 
analogous, since his jurisdiction was not 
connected with criminal law ; and the 
same difference was further shown by 
the fact that the Chancellor is removable 
at pleasure, being the only judge under 
that liability! And so forth in the 
same moderate and argumentative tone, 
with a constant effort to get to the pith 
of the matter—in this instance no in- 
vincibly hard thing—and an absence of 
all rancour or personality that was uni- 
formly remarked from the beginning to 
the last day of his public life, and was 
conspicuous in an age when rancour 
and personalities were the rule among 
politicians, 

A more difficult position was that 
which Lord Hawkesbury had to defend 
a year later. The Grenville adminis- 
tration had brought forward a measure 
for some partial relief to Catholic officers 
in army and navy. The King was 
angry and alarmed, and there appears 
to have been one of those confusions or 
misunderstandings between him and his 
ministers, with which from first to last 
this unhappy question abounded. Even 
if his own unaided fears had not sufficed, 
it is now clear that the Duke of Portland 
and Lord Hawkesbury made such repre- 

1 Vol. i. pp. 212-14, 
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sentations to him by letter or otherwise 
as to quicken his apprehensions. Mr. 
Perceval at the time denied that the 
King had conferred with any secret 
advisers ; and this may have been true, 
if we restrict conference to oral inter- 
course, but Mr. Yonge prints a letter 
from Lord Hawkesbury to the King 
which shows, as Mr. Yonge, an unwilling 
witness, allows, though without comment, 
that he “was but following the precedent 
“afforded by Lord Temple and Lord 
“ Thurlow in 1783,in urging the King to 
‘* refuse his consent to measures on which 
* his ministers had resolved.” Surely a 
very bad and unconstitutional precedent. 
The unconstitutionality, however, was 
not arrested at this point. The ministers 
withdrew the measure, but in a minute 
of Cabinet reserved the right of pro- 
posing to the King such measures—on 
the Catholic question or another—as 
they might deem advisable. The King, 
roused by this, desired them to give him 
2 pledge that they would not even so 
much as offer him any advice on the 
subject again. They declined to give a 
pledge of this kind, and the ministry 
was formed, of which the Duke of Port- 
land was the nominal chief, and which 
was led by Perceval in the Commons 
and Hawkesbury in the Lords. Two 
questions thus arose. Was the pledge 
constitutional? Who was responsible 
for its proposal? The first of these does 
not admit of two answers ; the minister 
undertakes to counsel the Sovereign to 
the best of his discretion, and to give 
such a pledge as the King required 
would be to promise not to use this dis- 
cretion. The second question gave room 
fora controversy, which happens to bear 
ona dispute of which the country heard 
much during the last session of Par- 
liament. Was the King personally 
responsible to Parliament for the pro- 
posal of the pledge, and the subsequent 
dismissal of the ministry? We need 
not follow the debates. The better 
opinion was that the Sovereign cannot 
be held responsible for anything. “ He 
“ cannot act,” Erskine said, “but by ad- 
“ vice; and he who takes office sanctions 
“‘ what is done, from whatever source it 


“ may proceed.” The new ministers by 
taking office had made themselves re- 
sponsible for the measures by which 
their predecessors had been displaced, 
but they tried—as Mr. Disraeli, a little 
more justifiably, but not less unconstitu- 
tionally tried last year—to invest the 
Sovereign with a mysterious and inde- 
finite personal authority in certain kinds 
of acts of which they hold that the 
Constitution takes no cognizance. Lord 
Sidmouth, who had separated himself 
from his late uncongenial colleagues, 
especially relied on this argument. 
Lord Liverpool took up a line of his 
own, which showed to advantage his 
useful facility of perceiving where the 
ice was too rotten to bear. Instead of 
defending the irresponsibility of the new 
ministry strictly, he applied the prin- 
ciple to the conduct of his adversaries. 
It was Lord Grenville, he said, who was 
for dividing the unity of the Executive, 
and violating the maxim that the King 
can do nowrong ; for his Cabinet minutes 
threw the whole odium of opposing the 
Catholic claims upon the King ; the late 
ministry it was which by forcing on 
their measure had provoked the King 
to extract the pledge; had shirked 
their responsibility by letting the matter 
drop, which they ought not to have 
done if they thought, as their minute 
showed, that it was a desirable measure, 
and had left the King responsible for 
its withdrawal, by their menace that 
they would bring it forward as soon as 
circumstances should throw him suffi- 
ciently into their power.! 

Of such episodes is the history of 
party government made up, and Lord 
Liverpool is the kind of man whom 
party government uniformly tends to 
bring to the front and into power. It 
is constantly asserted that, since the 
first Reform Act, we have never had, as 
we are never to have again, a strong 
Government. This may be true; but, 
if it be, the Reform Act is not at the 
bottom of it. It is not too much to say, 
and these volumes amply confirm such 
a statement, that there had been no 
such thing as a strong Government in 

1 Vol. i. pp. 229-236. 
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any sound sense since Pitt’s first retire- 
ment at the beginning of the century. 
The long tenure of office by the Tories 
misleads superficial observers into the 
notion that they were strong. In truth, 
they were only strong in the sense that 
the support of the Court enabled them 
usually to command majorities in Parlia- 
ment. What Addington’s Ministry was, 
everybody who has looked into the Life 
of Pitt is well aware. Pitt came in 
again in the spring of 1804; and while 
Napoleon was ready to make a descent 
upon England with an army of the 
finest troops in Europe, the followers of 
Pitt and of Grenville, of Fox and of 
Addington, were all engaged in an em- 
phatically meaningless squabble about 
the terms on which they would consent 
to save the country. The same edify- 
ing sight had been exhibited on an 
equally imposing scale before Pitt’s time, 
in 1777-78, when we were at open war 
with the colonies, and on the point of 
war with France, and everything was 
black with gloom and disaster, and 
three or four leaders were all struggling 
for place and office. And the familiar 
scene was repeated at short intervals 
after Pitt’s death until the final break- 
up of the party. The year in which the 
Portland Ministry came into power, and 
in which Parliament agitated itself upon 
the rather sterile constitutional question 
which we have just considered, was the 
year of Friedland and Tilsit. The Port- 
land Ministry broke up in two years and 
a half, and, without Canning or Castle- 
reagh, was re-formed under Perceval in 
1809. The fortunes of our enemy were 
at their zenith ; he was absolute master 
of the Continent, while English states- 
men were hard at work as usual with 
little notes and interviews, and talk 
about fussy connexions and systems and 
extended bases of administration. The 
Percival Ministry came to a temporary 
end three years after, and the political 
world was again convulsed with negotia- 
tions for strengthening the government. 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville had been 
previously invited to come in ; so now 
were Wellesley and Canning. It was 
felt, and justly felt, that with men of 
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their calibre left out, no Ministry could 
be other than weak. They all declined 
to co-operate with the high Tory rump, 
and Lord Liverpool put himself at the 
head of the body which Perceval had 
left. As Mr. Yonge remarks :—“ It 
“was obvious that Lord Liverpool’s 
“chance of carrying on the affairs of 
“the country with credit and success 
“ was greatly strengthened by what had 
“ taken place.” But then we must re- 
member first how feeble the Ministry 
must have been for Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s 
motion to be brought forward at all, 
and then to be carried as it was; and 
next, that no substantial change in the 
composition of the Government was 
made on Lord Liverpool's accession. 
Wellington’s despatches would show, 
if nothing else did, how weak were 
Governments at this epoch—how strong 
was party-spirit, how low was public 
spirit. It is true that between 1812 
and 1816 great popularity accrued to 


. Administrations in consequence of Wel- 


lington’s splendid successes in the 
Peninsula and afterwards at Waterloo, 
of Castlereagh’s figure at Paris and 
Vienna, and of the general glory with 
which the unwearied perseverance of 
England against the retrograde and 
tyrannical system of the Corsican free- 
booter had been so justly rewarded. But 
this popularity was only transient, and 
was soon destroyed by the distresses 
which followed the conclusion of the 
peace, and which were part of the great 
sacrifices made by this country. Even 
in 1816, when the Ministry was 
strongest, a resolution of Mr. Van- 
sittart, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to continue the income-tax at one 
shilling, was negatived by a decisive 
vote ; and earlier on in the same year, 
in March, we have Lord Liverpool’s 
own word (vol. ii. p. 270) that it was 
only disgust at some extreme language 
of Brougham’s which saved them from 
being left in a minority on a direct 
vote of censure. In 1817 and again in 
1819 the country was supposed by the 
Tories, by a majority of those who had 
been Liberals until the French Revolu- 
tion made them Moderates, and by not 
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a few of the new-born Radicals, to be 
on the verge of insurrection. The 
Administration which could only govern 
by such measures as the Six Acts, was 
hardly strong in a sense that any modern 
politician could desire or approve. Then 
the proceedings against Queen Caroline 
in 1820 sunk them still lower. During 
these proceedings Lord Grey had reviled 
the Cabinet as “a loose, disjointed, and 
feeble Administration ;” and it is pro- 
bable that no Government since Lord 
Bute’s had been so unpopular and so 
weak. Canning had left them, and 
their darkness was supreme. 

Sir George C. Lewis divides Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration into two 
clearly marked periods: the nebulous 
period of Castlereagh’s leadership, from 
1812 down to 1822; the semi-luminous 
period from 1822 to 1827, during which 
Canning was leader. But if we look to 
strength, the semi-luminous period was 
as weak as the nebulous period ; and it 
was the accession of light which led to 
fresh accession of weakness, For the 
Catholic question was left open, and 
upon this open question the Cabinet was 
divided into two irreconcilable sections, 
the one headed by Canning, and the 
other by Peel. The rivalries of personal 
ambition fitted in with the same line of 
division, and weekened the Ministry 
still further. At Lord Londonderry’s 
death, the King wished Peel to take the 
lead in the Commons, and the arrange- 
ment for Canning’s departure to India 
to hold good. Peel had the prudence 
to discourage a project which would 
have made him a tool for wreaking the 
King’s spite upon Canning. But during 
the five years which elapsed before the 
break-up of the Ministry, the sober 
judgment of Lord Liverpool was more 
than once invoked to moderate dissen- 
sion and intrigue between the followers 
of the Foreign Minister and champion 
of the Catholic claims, and those of the 
Home Secretary and leader of the Anti- 
Catholies, Wellington, again, whose dark- 
ened and obstructionist spirit in domestic 
politics men pardon for the sake of his 
splendid faculties for war, and his noble 
and unswerving passion fur peace, was 


always more or less uneasy in support- 
ing a Government where Canning was a 
prominent chief; for Canning had been 
the enemy of Castlereagh, whom the 
Duke liked, he was the active maintainer 
of a foreign policy which the Duke dis- 
trusted or hated, and he was eager for 
the admission to full civil rights of the 
Catholics, whose exclusion the Duke 
and Peel intended to uphold as an 
organic element in the Constitution,— 
until O’Connell quickened their sense of 
justice by giving them ground for fear, 

All through, from the fall of Pitt to 
the accession of Lord Liverpool, the 
Catholic question had been fatal to a 
strong Government. It kept out able 
Whigs like Lord Grey and Lord Gren- 
ville, and it split the ruling party into 
two constantly opposed factions, neither 
of which could co-operate with the other 
with that cordiality which, whether it 
comes of common allegiance to a pre- 
eminently great chief, or of united inte- 
rest in a common policy, is always the 
indispensable condition of administra- 
tive vigour and tenacity. And the more 
minutely we go into the history of this 
long period between the Rebellion and 
the Reform Act, the more clearly does 
the fact come out that the secret of the 
weakness of our Government must be 
looked for in circumstances which ex- 
isted to at least an equal extent before 
the improvement of representation in 
1852; must be looked for much lower 
down than that event, among the very 
foundations of our party-system. 

If a want of initiative has been the 
grievous drawback to most of our Admi- 
nistrations, in none was this want so 
conspicuous and so grievous as in the 
Government to which Lord Liverpool 
belonged for a period of over thirty 
years. The bare idea of spontaneous 
legislative improvement, of active social 
amelioration, had no place among the 
duties of ministers. Coercion was the 
single method, and repression the whole 
art, of government. You read through 
these three large volumes-—full of let- 
ters, despatches, memoranda, and mi- 
nutes ; there are public papers and pri- 
vate papers, revealing together thewhcle 
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mind of the principal political actors : 
if there had been any spirit of wisdom 
or justice, any germ of that love of 
good government for its own sake which 
we find vigorous and irrepressible in 
men like Richelieu, Cromwell, Turgot— 
any sense that a ruler should know how 
to give good gifts to them that are under 
him—some sign must have disclosed it- 
self. You meet no smallest token that 
Lord Liverpool or any of his colleagues, 
with the exception of the Canningites 
and of Peel (mostly after 1822, be it 
said), had the faintest appreciation of 
the evils under which the people were 
travailing, or any spark of an intelligent 
and effective desire to set to work to re- 
pair them. Lord Liverpool was _per- 
sonally humane and benevolent, but his 
vision was narrow and his conception of 
the functions of a ruler mean. Castle- 
reagh, with greater force and wider 
capacity, had been evilly trained: he 
had sat ten years in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and had been a chief agent in the 
soiling corruptions by which the Union 
had been accomplished; he took his 
seat in the Imperial Parliament at its 
most reactionary hour, and the leading 
transaction in his career had brought 
him for a long time into contact with 
the least enlightened persons of the time, 
the allied sovereigns and their ministers. 
He was strong, but he was not strong 
enough to resist such an union of un- 
fortunate influence, and his name became 
the symbol for all that was worst and 
darkest in that sinister period from 1815 
t> his death. Until the final seizure 
and deportation of Napoleon there was 
an intelligible reason, if not an adequate 
one, for absolute stztionariness, But 
after that we need not waste two mo- 
ments in discussing the claims to high 
statesmanship of men who, at the close 
of a long era of war, felt under no ne- 
cessity of bringing up the vast arrears 
which, perhaps throngh no fault of 
theirs, had necessarily accumulated. 
Take the session of 1818, the peaceable 
year between the insurrectionary years 
of 1817 and 1819, the time which a wise 
minister would have eagerly seized for 
legislative improvements. “On the 
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“ whole,” says Mr. Yonge, “the session 
“of Parliament proved so compara- 
“ tively unimportant that it may be said 
“ that, next to the Church Building Bill, 
“ the most interesting transactions which 
“came under its notice were the mar- 
“* riages of those royal princes who had 
“hitherto remained single.” Is it sur- 
prising that the next year saw the rise 
of a party who, in Mr. Yonge’s words, 
“assumed the name of Radicals, to 
‘* signify their desire to remodel the 
“ whole existing system of government 
“from its very foundations”? Is it 
surprising that discontent, and violence, 
and seditious speaking arose ? 

The fiscal legislation produced dis- 
tress, and intensity of distress engen- 
dered disaffection. For instance, in 
1815 the ministers effected an altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws, by which the 
importation of wheat was prohibited 
when the average price in our own 
markets was under 80s. Previously, 
foreign wheat had paid 24s. 3d. when 
the home price was under 50s. ; when 
the home price was between 50s. and 
54s. the duty fell to 2s. 6d. ; and when 
the home price rose above 54s, the 
duty fell down to 6d. The effect of 
this immense difference in the duty, 
changing with slight variations in the 
average price, was a violent and in- 
cessant fluctuation in the value of wheat, 
the evils of which are obvious enough. 
The measure of 1815 was designed to 
arrest this fluctuation, and so it did, 
but it raised the price of bread to such 
a point as to make the dearness which 
had been occasional under the old sys- 
tem chronic under the new. The pro- 
phecies of Lord Grenville and Lord 
Grey were fulfilled, and even Mr. Yonge 
is forced to admit that the new law, 
though suffered to remain for several 
years, “ was eventually found produc- 
“ tive, especially when the harvest was 
“ bad, of evils greater than those which 
** it had been intended to avert.” Pre- 
cisely ; and in 1816 the harvest was 
one of the worst that ever was known, 
the public distress was most grave, and 
wheat went up to 103s. Did the 
ministers suffer their understandings to 
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be enlightened by this, and their ener- 
gies to be stirred for its reparation? On 
the contrary, we have seen that the 
most important business of 1818 was a 
Church-building bill, and some Court 
stuff. Discontent and violence ensued, 
as was natural. The Habeas Corpus 
was suspended in 1817 twice in a single 
session. The Duke of York, in 1819, 
“urged very strongly an augmentation 
of the army.” Lord Sidmouth devised 
anl passed his Six Acts—measures 
which probably reduced liberty more 
seriously than had ever been attempted 
since the time of the second Stuart, and 
which Sidmouth’s biographer enthusi- 
astically designates as “the firm and 
“temperate exercise of constitutional 
“ authority.” The execrable system of 
employing spies was a remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the constitutional authority 
thus exercised. Such was the states- 
manship of the Castlereagh period. 
Jad laws covered the people with 
misery, and when their hunger and 
nakedness drove them mad with wretch- 
edness, they were led into ill-judged 
risings, which gave the Government a 
pretext for tyrannical laws, harsh ad- 
ministration, and the violent suppres- 
sion of liberty. We look in vain 
through Lord Liverpool’s papers as 
through the public acts of the time, for 
any evidence of the smallest conscious- 
ness that insurrectionary feeling, when 
persistent and prolonged, invariably has 
its root in substantial grievances. What 
we do not look for in vain are such 
passages as this, from a letter written in 
1816 to Peel, then in Ireland :—“I 
“am happy to find you have been so 
“ successful in your convictions under 
“ the special commission. Though it is 
“ dreadful to think of so many execu- 
“tions as must take place in conse- 
“ quence, yet I am thoroughly persuaded 
“there is no chance of peace for the 
“country except by so extensive an 
“ example as cannot fail to strike terror 
“into the minds of the disaffected.” 
Terror, not assiduous improvement, 
was then the Tory remedy. 

In our times, when Whig and Tory 
have come to mean much the same set of 


social principles, it is a little difficult to 
understand the zeal and enthusiasm 
which Whig doctrine inspired half a 
century ago. Mr. Yonge’s volumes 
teach us how it was. While Lords 
Liverpool and Castlereagh could think 
of nothing but coercion and protected 
wheat as means of promoting the na- 
tional happiness, the Whigs were zealous 
for toleration, for the abolition of slavery, 
for the reform of our bloody and ini- 
quitous Criminal Law, for Poor Law 
Reform, for the admission of the na- 
tion to direct political power. Public 
opinion was emerging from the cloud 
and reaction and dread of movement 
into which it had been cast by the 
Revolution. The true statesman would 
have had the courage to seize this turn 
of the tide, and instantly to make it 
the moment for the resumption of that 
splendid yet most sober policy in which 
Pitt had been so disastrously arrested. 
But such a statesman was neither Lord 
Liverpool nor Lord Castlereagh. Af- 
fright at the old revolutionary spectre was 
what they most sedulously cultivated. 
No occasion was lost of recalling a mis- 
chievous and fatuous alarm which was 
gradually expiring. Every occurrence, 
however trifling, was made the base of 
an imposing superstructure of analogy 
with the history of France from 1789, 
just as is the case, to some extent, 
in our own day ; and the fact that the 
people of France fiercely overthrew a 
Government which refused improvement 
or amelioration was counted a good 
reason for denying improvement or 
amelioration to the people of England. 
An interesting memorandum, given in 
Mr. Yonge’s second volume (pp. 419— 
430), communicated to Lord Liverpool 
by Lord Grenville, who left the Whigs 
in the affairs of 1819, illustrates the 
ingenuity with which men of a certain 
stamp discovered that this thing and 
that which had happened, “had been 
in exact conformity with the beginnings 
of the French Revolution.” Lord Liver- 
pool himself, in supporting the Man- 
chester magistrates for their military 
suppression of the assembly at Peterloo, 
resorted to the same unfailing argument. 
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And the way in which he put it is par- 
ticularly remarkable as showing the 
speaker's strange conception of the 
nearness Of the roots of the Revolution 
to the surface. “In other countries,” he 
said, meaning France, “where revolu- 
“ tions had taken place, they had been 
“ brought about, not by the number of 
“the disaffected, not by the sedition 
“ which they excited, not by the false- 
“ hoods which they insinuated, but by 
“the terror of the whole community ; 
“terror had been the unfailing engine 
“with which they had effected their 
“mighty mischief. ... In every in- 
“stance it was the desperate conduct 
* of the few, and the fears of the many, 
“ that produced revolution.” <Argal, the 
Manchester authorities were quite right 
in suppressing a meeting of sixty thou- 
sand persons by the sword. 

It would be easy, and perhaps not 
altogether without edification to those 
who live under a parliament that has 
been twice reformed, to cull an anthology 
of illustrations of the obstructionist 
temper from the various acts of resist- 
ance offered by the Liverpool Ministry 
in its nebulous time to any project of 
reform which a Mackintosh, a Grey, or 
a Romilly ventured to broach. The 
ground taken up was so characteristic 
of the obstructionist at all times. It 
was never the measure which they 
opposed ; only the season, of which 
they doubted. “ When Sir James 
“ Mackintosh moved for a committee 
“ on the criminal laws, with the design 
“ of diminishing the frequency of capital 
“ punishment,” Mr. Yonge tells us, 
“ Lord Castlereagh, while guarding him- 
“ self and his colleagues against being 
“ supposed to disapprove of the object of 
“ the motion merely because they thought 
“ i¢ unreasonable at the moment, moved 
“ the previous question.” The obstruc- 
tionist welcomes every measure of im- 
provement at the right time ; if only the 
right time should ever come. In the 
same too familiar vein, talking about 
measures for the amelioration of the 
state of the country in 1819, Lord 
Liverpool, while professing an anxious 
desire for anything which could afford 
relief to the lower classes, yet urged 
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that the Legislature must proceed with 
great caution; measures of that kind 
could not be viewed as matters of in- 
difference: if they did not effect good, 
it was possible that they might do much 
harm: people ought to be taught that 
evils inseparable from the state of things 
should not be charged on any Govern- 
ment; and so forth, At the momen: 
while the minister was thus mocking 
the misery of a nation with pompous 
platitudes, foreign corn was prohibited 
from entering the country, unless the 
home price was over 80s, Was this an 
evil inseparable from the state of things, 
and chargeable to no Government ? 

Of course we must go to Irish affairs, 
as usual, for the culmination of antipathy 
or indifference to good government. 
The letter to Peel, from which we have 
already quoted, concludes by declaring 
Ireland to be a “ political phenomenon, 
“ not influenced by the same feelings as 
“appear to affect mankind in other 
“ countries, and the singular nature of 
“ the disorder must be the cause why it 
* has hitherto been found impracticable 
“to apply an effectual and permanent 
“remedy to it.” In the same strain 
are a score of other passages (especially 
vol. iii. pp. 171—174). Now mark that 
all this was written and spoken before 
Catholic Emancipation, and measure the 
quality of a ruler who could not believe 
that ordinary human feelings and motives 
influenced a nation, because, among other 
things, it objected to the systematic 
proscription of its religion, and the ex- 
clusion of its professors from a seat in 
the body which made the laws. Nay, 
not only did the Catholic disqualifica- 
tions exist at this moment, but the hate- 
ful tithe-system was in full force and 
constant operation—a system so iniqui- 
tous, so pregnant with every sort of ill, 
that even this very minister, who in 
1816 could not understand what the 
“ political phenomenon” had to desire, 
was driven in 1823 to devise a partial 
and most inadequate remedy, but still 
an attempt at a remedy, in the Tithe 
Bill of that year. So the “nature of the 
disorder” was perhaps not so singular 
after all. At the same time it is just to 
Tord Liverpool to say that in spite of 
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this amazing blindness, in which he was 
no worse than the majority of the people 
of England at that time, he saw further 
to the root of the matter than most 
people are willing to see now. “He 
** would undertake to show,” he said in 
1822, “that nine-tenths of the evils 
“ which afflicted Ireland were not to be 
“ascribed to the measures directed by 
“ Government, but to the state of society 
“ in that country, and the relation of those 
“who laboured to those who possessed 
“ property.”* The only defect here is 
the singular unconsciousness that Go- 
vernment measures have anything to do 
with the relation in question, and that 
the latter are susceptible of the greatest 
modification by means of the former. 
The fruits of obstruction were all 
gathered in due season. The Catholic 


question, after bringing the kingdom to 
the verge of a sanguinary civil war, was 
at length settled in a manner which 
degraded England, because religious 
liberty was wrung from her fears, and 
did not soothe Ireland, because it had 
only been conceded to her menaces. 


The tithes continued to fill Ireland with 
virtual insurrection; the law was not 
altered until 1833, after a desperate 
people had deliberately resisted the 
Government, set the law at defiance, 
and with tumult and bloodshed tri- 
umphed over the tithe proctors, the 
police, and the troops. In England, 
the impossibility of forcing the Govern- 
ment to do the work of Government 
ripened the movement for organic 
change, and parliamentary reform was at 
length carried under pressure of popular 
violence. And finally, the wrong ply 
which was given to the spirit of adminis- 
tration after Pitt deepened into a tradi- 
tion, and we are suffering now and are 
likely to suffer for some time to come, 
from the notion which the Tory ministers 
for forty years sedulously impressed upon 
the Legislature, that no measure should 
be proposed which there could be found 
any pretext for postponing. 

It would be unjust to omit the one 
episode in the history of the Liverpool 
Government which entitles its head to 

1 Vol. iii p. 172. 


the esteem of good men. No praise can 
be too high for the strenuous efforts 
which he made during the negotiations 
of 1814 to press, with all the authority 
of which Great Britain was then pos- 
sessed, for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade by the Governments of France, 
Spain, and Portugal. Those who care 
less for the never-ending shuffle of 
politicians and Cabinets than for the 
measures which lead directly to the 
enlarged well-being of men, will find 
nothing so pleasing in these volumes as 
the account of this transaction.! The 
difficulties which the French king had 
in the public opinion of his subjects, 
show that the mean jealousy of high 
ideas not of native growth, which some 
persons hold to be a characteristic of 
that people, at any rate existed after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, partly 
perhaps because that event lowered and 
demoralized the national tone. It is 
useful in times when so much is said of 
the comparative sensibility and depth of 
the morality of the two nations to recall 
a negotiation in which the English 
minister authorizes Wellington to pay 
the great nation two millions, or even 
three if necessary, if they will abandon 
the abhorred traffic. The generous pre- 
judice against the suppression arose 
from a conviction that “ we ourselves 
“had abolished the Slave-trale to pre- 
“vent the undue increase of colonial 
“ produce in our stores, of which we 
“ could not dispose ; and to preventother 
“ nations from cultivating their colonies 
“ to the utmost of their power.” It is 
impossible, let us confess, that a nation 
should have acquired in the minds of 
her most jealous rivals so bad a reputa- 
tion as this sort of suspicion implies 
without having long pursued a policy, 
system, and manner calculated to tarnish 
her character and her motives. If this 
be so, we know of no more probable 
explanation of the depression of Eng- 
land’s good credit than the circumstance 
that her rulers have so often been of 
the same quality and the same aims as 
Lord Liverpool. 
J. M. 
1 Vol, ii. pp. 115-131, 244. 





